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THE 
ROYAL ARMORY OF ENGLAND.* 


BY CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 





Cuapter V.—TuHE ARMORIAL INSIGNIA BORNE 
BY CERTAIN YOUNGER MEMBERS OF THE 
Roya Hovss or ENGLAND, WHO NEVER 8UC- 


CEEDED TO THE CROWN ; ALSO THOSE BORNE | 


BY THEIR CONSORTS. A.D. 1200—1336. 


HE “differences” intro- 
g duced into the regal bla- 
zonry by the younger sons 
of the Royal House of 
England, and by them 
adopted and borne (in ad- 
dition to certain distinct 
heraldic compositions) as 
their personal ensigns, are in 

themselves peculiarly interesting, 
and they also throw much light on the 
early usages of English Heralds, and 
elucidate in a very significant manner the 
history of Heraldry. In treating of the 
“Royal Armory of England,’ accord- 
ingly, I am of opinion that a portion only 
of the subject would be brought under conside- 
ration, should I restrict my attention to the 
insignia borne by the Sovereigns who in suc- 
cession have worn the English crown, toge- 
ther with those of their Consorts. This “ Royal 
Armory,” indeed, to be complete, must neces- 
sarily include every shield of arms, badge, 
crest, supporter, and other device or bearing, 
which at any time may have been assumed by 
any of the Princes of our Royal Houses; or 
which by inheritance, or by special creation or 
alliance may have become their heraldic ensigns ; 
and my present object is to bring together, in a 
simple and easily accessible form, not only the 
primary and more important particulars con- 
nected with the subject before me, but also 
whatever details may in any degree be directly 
connected with it. Thus, I purpose to give 
the armorial ensigns, so far as they are known, 
of every Prince who lived to bear arms, with 
those of the Consorts of these Princes, when- 


ever alliances that are historical of England | 


are thus declared and recorded; and also, in 
those cases in which they possess a similar 
historical character and significance, I shall add 
the insignia borne by the Consorts of the Prin- 
cesses, the daughters of the English Sovereigns. 
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“blazoned as well upon the blue surcoat worn 





XI. As the Royal Shield of Ricnaxn I. (Fig. | 


21) stands at the head of that Regal Armory of 


like manner, the half-brother of the lion-hearted 
King, Witu1aM Loncrsrée, Ear] of Satissury, 
the son of Henry IT. and Farr Rosamonp, is 
the first amongst those younger members of the 
Royal House of England. who never succeeded to 
the crown, of whose armorial insignia records 
of unquestionable authority have been pre- 
served, 

The shield of this Prince is also the earliest 
known example of the arms of a man of ille- 
gitimate birth; and, consequently, it directs 
the attention of students of Heraldry to the 
general question of Cadency in its use and 
application (if ever it was so used and applied) 
to denote and distinguish illegitimacy. Early 





* Continued from Vol. xxix., p. 223. 


| sen 


England which is of certain authority, so, in | of mand, his cuund Copwn, and steunted on Be 


in the true ‘heraldic era, illegitimate sons are 
found to have differenced their paternal arms, 
as other sons lawfully born might have done ; 
and it does not appear that any peculiar system 
of differencing was considered to be necessary, 
or was adopted, palpably for the purpose of 
denoting illegitimacy of birth, before the four- 
teenth century had drawn near to its close ; 
and even then, if any heraldic rule on this point 
was ever framed, which, to say the least, is 
very doubtful, it will be found that no such 
rule was ever observed with any care or regu- 
larity. In the case of Earl William Longespée, 
from whatever sources they may have been 
derived, the — displayed upon his shield 
of arms certainly have no reference whatever to 
the circumstances of his birth. 

This shield, represented in Fig. 39, drawn 


op 3: 
a 


Fig. 39. EARL WILLIAM LONGESPEE. 


from the seal of the Earl, is—Azure, six lioncels, 
three, two, one, or,—that is, six small golden lions 
rampant, arranged as in the woodcut, upon a 
field of blue. ‘This shield is supposed to have 
been assumed by the Earl on his marriage with 
the heiress of D’ Evreux, when in right of that 
Lady he succeeded to the Earldom of Salisbury. 
This theory, however, does not rest on an 

solid foundation, since it would be very difficult 
to show that the shield with the six lioncels 
was certainly borne, as his armorial ensign, by 
the father-in-law of Farl William. Also, if a 
shield with an escarbuncle (the device shown in 
Fig. 23) and several lioncels which, as I have 
already explained, has been assigned to Gror- 
rrEY, Count of Ansou (see Section V.), was 
really borne by the founder of the House of 
PrantaGeneT, Earl William Longespée may 
have derived his own shield from that of his 
paternal grandfather. But, whatever uncer- 
tainty may obscure the origin of Earl William’s 
shield of arms, concerning the blazonry of his 
shield there exists no doubt, and there can arise 
no question. Earl William Longespée died in 
the year 1226, and in Salisbury Cathedral, 
where he was buried, is preserved a truly noble 
monumental effigy of the Ear] in his mail armour, 
with his armorial shield having his six lioncels 
sculptured upon it in bold relief. Enough of 
the original colouring of this remarkable effigy 
yet remains to show both that the shield was 
once fully blazoned in blue and gold, and also 
that at the first the six golden lioncels were 










over the hauberk as upon the shield of the 
princely warrior. This effigy is represented in 
one of Stothard’s finest etchi ee and spirited 
outline woodcuts are given of it in Murray’s 
“ Handbook to Salisbury Cathedral,’’ plate iv. ; 
also in Hewitt’s “‘ Ancient Armour and Weapons 





in Europe,” i. 232. The Seal of the Earl dis- 
plays his effigy, armed as in his monument, 
with the addition of a helm worn over his coif 


charger, also bearing his shield of six lioncels 
as they appear in Fig. 39. On the barding of | 
the war-horse two lions rampant only are dis- ; 
played, evidently showin at at that early | 
period in the history of Heraldry the number | 
of the repetitions of any particular charge had | 
not been determined by any fixed rule ; unless 
in this instance the lions on the barding are to | 
be regarded as es, and, as such, as being 
altogether unaffected by any rule of blazon that 
might apply to the charges of the shield. The 
inscription upon this Seal is + SIGILL: 
WILLI : LONGESPEIE : COMITIS: DE: | 
SARESBERI (The Seal of William Longespée, 
ots Salisbury). Upon his Counterseal, repre- 
d in Fig. 40, in accordance with the he- 
raldic sentiment of his age, the Ear] displays his 
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own “sword” (not very “long” in its propor- 
tions, in order to adapt it to the requirements 
of the Seal), with its belt, as his proper device. 
The Countess Exa, who survived her husband 
till 1261, on her Seal has her effigy placed be- 
tween two lions; and her Counterseal, which 





Fig. 40. COUNTERSEAL OF EARL WILLIAM LONGESPEE. 


is in the form of a shield, bears the shield of 
arms, Fig. 39. 

XII. 1. Ricuaxp, the younger of the two 
sons of King Joun, who had been created Earl 
of Porcrov and Cornwa tt, in the year 1256 
was elected Emperor, after which elevation he 
was generally +. in England “ King of the 
Romans.” As Emperor, this Prince bore the 
black eagle of the Empire on a field of gold; 
and, as Earl, he combined the insignia of his 
two earldoms upon a single shield, shown in 
Fig. 41. This shield, notwithstanding its com- 
pound character, is commonly considered to 
have been borne by the Earl for his English 
Earldom of Cornwall alone; it is thus blazoned : 
—Argent, a lion rampant gules crowned or, within 
a bordure sable bezantée, the red lion with his 
golden crown on a field of silver being for 
Poictou, while the black shield with its roundles 
of gold—the arms of Cornwall—would be the 
development of the “ bordure sable bezantée.” 
This Shield, Fig. 41, is displayed on the Seal of 
Earl Richard; it appears in the early series 
in Westminster Abbey, and it is blazoned in 
the earliest Rolls of Arms. The Earl died in 
1272. He had married, first, Isane., daughter 
of WitiiamM Le Marsnat, Earl of Pemnxoxe, 
whose arms were—per pale or and vert, a lion 
rampant gules; and, secondly, Sancua, sister 
of Queen ALIANoRE of Provence, the Queen of 
the Earl's elder brother, Henry III. The arms 
of Provence are blazoned in Fig. 33. 

2. Epmonp, the eldest son of Earl Richard 
by his second marriage, succeeded his father in 
his Earldoms. He bore his father’s shield of 
arms, Fig. 41; but with reference to the higher 
dignity his father had enjoyed, Earl Edmond 
upon Lis seal displayed his shield as if it were 
carried by an eagle, the “ guige,’’ or shield-belt, 
being held in his beak by the imperial bird, as 
in Fig. 42. This is a singularly interesting 











Fig. 42. EDMOND, 
SECOND EARL OF CORNWALL. 


Fig. 41. RICHARD, 
EARL OF CORNWALL. 


example of an heraldic usage of striking signi- 
ficance ; and it illustrates the early existence of 
the sentiment, which at a later period led to the 
adoption of ‘ Supporters” to shields of arms. 
XIII. Leaving the arms borne by Epmonp, 
the second son of Henny II., and by his 
successors in the Earldom of Lancaster, for 
consideration in a separate chapter, [ proceed 
to blazon the insignia of the two younger sons 
of Epwarp I., together with the arms borne by 
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the husbands of three of the Princesses, the 
daughters of that Sovereign. 

1. Tuomas pe Brornertox, so called from 
the village in Yorkshire where he was born in 
the year 1300, the elder of the two sons of 
Epwanxp I. by his second marriage, by his 
half-brother, Epwarp II., was created Earl of 
Norrotk and Eart Marsuat or ENGLAnp. 
He differenced the Royal Shield of England 
(Fig. 21) with a silver label of three points, as 
appears from the shield displayed on his seal, 
and represented in Fig. 43. This Prince died 
in 1338, without surviving male issue, but 
leaving (by his first Countess, Alice Halys) a 
daughter, eventually his sole heiress, MARGARET, 
in her own right Countess (and afterwards 
created Duchess) of Norrotx. On her seal 
this noble lady displays the shield of her father, 
Fig. 43 (but the label has five points, as in Fig. 
52), between the shields of her two husbands, 
Joun, Lord Secrave, who bore—sadble, a lion 
rampant argent, crowned or, and Sir Water 
Manny, who bore (a shield evidently founded 
on that of the great Earls De Crane, Fig. 47 

or, three chevronels sable. From the Duchess 
Margaret, who died in 1399, through her eldest 
daughter, are descended the Dukes of Norfolk 
of the House of Howard, to this day Earls 
Marshal of England, who quarter the arms of 
Brotherton with those of Howard, Mowbray, 
and Warrenne. 

2. The younger brother of Earl Thomas de 
Brotherton, Epmonp, Earl of Kent, called “ De 
Woodstock,” from the place of his birth, in the 
year 1329, and in the twenty-ninth year of his 
age, was executed upon an unfounded and 
frivolous charge of treason. He differenced 
the Royal Shield of England with a@ silver 
bordure, as in Fig. 44; and he married Marcanet, 














Fi. 45. HARL THOMAS Fig. 44. EDMOND, EARL 
Dh BROTHERTON, OF KENT. 


sister and heir to Thomas, Lord Wakz, of 
Lydel, in the county of Cumberland. The two 
sons of this Karl Edmond died early and with- 
out issue; and of his only daughter, and | 
eventually sole heir, Joan, known as the “ Fair | 
Maid of Kent,” I shall have to speak hereafter | 
as the Consort of Epwanp, Prince or Watgs, | 
the “ Black Prince.” The arms of Wake of | 
Lydel_are—or, two bars gules, and in chief three | 


Surrey; and, later still, from their having 
been quartered by Queen Mancaret or ANJOU. 

4. Joan, the second daughter of Epwarp L., 
was the wife of Gmsert pe Cxiare, Earl of 
Govucester, whose well-known arms, repre- 
sented in Fig. 47, were—or, three chevronels gules. 








Fig. 47. DE CLARE. Fig. 48. HOLLAND. 


John lived and died an Earl, before the rank 
and title of Duke were introduced into Eng- 
land. That there really is no such foundation 
for the supposed origin of the ducal coronet is 
evident from the effigy itself. The decorations 








5. Exizanetn, the youngest daughter of Ep- | 
waxp I., having first been married at an early | 


age to Joun, Count of HoLLaND and ZEALAND 
(whose arms were or, a lion rampant gules, a8 in 


Fig. 48), became the wife of Humpurey DE | 


Bouvun, fourth Earl of Herrrorp and third 
Earl of Essex of his name, who bore azure, a 
bend argent cotised or, between six lioncels or. This 
shield, distinguished from that of Earl William 
Lungespée (Fig. 39) by the cotised bend, is re- 
presented, from the seal of the Earl of Here- 
ford, in Fig. 49; and, like the shields of Wake 


Fig. 49. DE BOHUN, EARL OF HEREFORD. 


and De Barre, it will appear again hereafter at 
later eras of our Royal Armory. 

XIV. The younger of the two sons of Ep- 
warp II. by his Queen, IsaneL or FRANcE, 
Prince Joun, surnamed “ of Eltham,” in conse- 
quence of his having been born in the royal 
palace at that place, was created Earl of Cory- 
WALL; but it does not appear that he ever bore 
as his armorial ensigns the dezants, or golden 
roundles, of the Earldom of Cornwall, which I 
have shown charged on the sable border of the 


shield of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, Fig. 41. | 


The effigy of Prince John of Eltham, carefully 
and effectively sculptured in alabaster, reposes 


| on his monament in the chapel of St. Edmund 


| : 


in Westminster Abbey. It is a most valuable 
example of the armour and knightly equipment 
in use at the commencement of the reign of 


| Epwarp III, and it shows the shield of the 


| Prince having the charges executed with extra- 


Fig. 50. PRINCE JOHN OF ELTHAM. 


of the head-piece and of the rest of the armour 
are precisely the same, and they also are 
| identical with corresponding decorations that 
| appear in other effigies of about the same date. 
The basinet of Prince John of Eltham, how- 


Fig. 51. HEAD OF EFFIGY OF JOHN OF ELTHAM. 


ever, was evidently once encircled by a plain, 
narrow fillet, seckilihy of a rich and costly 
material, as is shown in the sketch engraved in 
the woodcut, Fig. 51. The Prince died, un- 
married, in the year 1334. 


Cuaprer VI.—Tux ArmoriAL INSIGNIA BORNE 
BY THE Ears AND BY THE First DvKE 
or LANCASTER, AND BY THEIR CONSORTS. 
ALSO THE INSIGNIA BORNE BY THE CoN- 
SORTS OF THE Sisters OF THE First Duke 
or LANCASTER. 





ordinary spirit in relief. This shield may be 


| blazoned as England within a bordure of France ; 


| that is, it displays the three lions of England, 


Fig. 45. WAKE OF LYDEL. Fiz. 46. DE BARRE. 


torteaux (red roundles), as in Fig. 45, and to 
these arms I shall have occasion again to refer. 

3. Of the Princesses, the daughters of 
Eowanrp 1, the eldest, ALIANORF, was married 
to Hexny, Count De Barre, a French noble, 
whose arms were—azure, semee of crosses—crosslets 
Jitchee, two barbels (the fish so called, as charges 
allusive to his name) or, Fig. 46. These arms 
differenced by being placed within a red engrail d 
border, are well known in early English 
Heraldry, from their having been displayed by 
Count Joun De Banne in the military service 
of his uncle, King Evwanp I.: also somewhat 
later, from the seal of Joan De B 


sARKE, who 
was the wife of Joun De Wanrenn; Earl of 
, Ex 


| Meurs-de-lys. The woodcut, Fig 50, which gives 


| of drawing and treatment, has been carefully 
| drawn from the original, and the original itself 


Fig. 21, within an azure bordure semée of golden 


a faithful representation of this shield, with its 
exaggerated yet truly heraldic conventionalism 


is happily in a condition of the most perfect 
preservation. A comparison of this shield 
rig. 50, with the seal of Queen Margaret. 
Fig. 38, will show that Prince John applied the 
suggestion made by the blazonry of the seal in 
such a manner as was consistent with the ad- 
vanced condition of heraldic Art in his own 
tumes. Students of Heraldry will not fail to 
compare the blazonry of this shield Fig. 50 
with that of the shield, Fig. 52. ; 

An opinion has been prevalent that the 
coronet which now distinguishes ducal rank 
with its circlet heightened with conventional 
strawberry-leaves, appears for the first time 
placed about the basinet of Prince John of 
Eltham in his effigy at Westminster. Prince 


XV. 1. Epmonp, the younger of the two 


| sons of Henry III. by his Queen ALIANoRE of 


Provence, was born in the year 1245. In 1264 
he was created Earl of Leicester, with the 


| office of Senescuan or High Stewarp of Eng- 


land. Two years later he was created first Eart 


| or Lancaster ; and the Earldom of Derpy, with 


the Lordship of Monmouru, accompanied with 


| 4& proportionate increase of both power and 


revenues, were also added to his accumulated 
dignities. The Prince, who was surnamed 
“‘ Crouchback,” married, first, AVELINE DE 
Fortinus, daughter and heir to Wru1am, Earl 
of ALbEMARLE. This lady died, without issue, 
within a year of her marriage, in 1269; and, 
five years after the decease of his first Countess, 
Earl Edmond married Biancu, daughter of 
Roxert, Count p’ ARTOIS (brother of Lovis IX., 
or “Saint Louis,” of France), and widow of 
Henny, King of Navarre. By this second 
marriage Earl Edmond had two sons, both of 
whom succeeded to all the dignities that had 
been held by their father. The first Earl of 
the famous Earldom of Lancaster died in the 
year 1296, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where his most magnificent canopied 
monument, with his effigy in mail armour ard 
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fleur-de-lys, is represented in Fig. 53. 
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in the cross-legged attitude, still remains in good 
general preservation. 

From this monument, also from his seal and 
from an early Roll of Arms, Earl Edmond 
Crouchback is found to have differenced the 








Fig. 52. THE EARLS OF LANCASTER. 


Royal Shield of England, Fig. 21, not with a 
bordure of France, as after his decease was sug- 
gested by his elder brother’s second Queen 
(Fig. 38), and as subsequently was actually 
borne by his great-nephew (Fig. 50), but with 
a label of France; that is, with a blue label 
semée of the French golden fleurs-de-lys ; and 
this label was charged upon his shield by 
the Earl sometimes with five points, as in 
Fig. 52, and at other times with three points, as 
in Fig. 58, but in both cases three fleurs-de-lys 
were always blazoned on each point of the label. 
Thus, with true heraldic feeling, and evidently 
in commemorative allusion to his alliance with 
a Princess of the Royal House of France, the 
first of the Earls of Lancaster introduced for the 
first time the flewrs-de-lys of the French mo- 
narchs into the blazonry of the Royal Armory of 
England. ‘The Surcoat worn by the Earl over 
his armour, as it was originally represented in 
his effigy, was charged with his armorial en- 
signs— England differenced with a label of France— 
and the red field was elaborately enriched with 
an heraldic diapering, of which some fragments 
yet remain ; spared, as if expressly in order to 
make known to us the original splendour of 
this truly royal effigy. One fragment of this 
beautiful diaper, composed of eagles, lions 
rampant, and rich crosses, with the extremity of 
one point of the Earl's label showing a single 
It will 
be observed, from this example, that the propor- 
tion of scale between the label and the devices 
of the diaper is such as to keep the diapering 
altogether distinct from the Heraldry of the 
composition, and strictly subordinate to it. 
The eagles and the lions rampant may be as- 





Fig. 53. DIAPER OF SURCOAT: EFFIGY OF EDMOND, 


EARL OF LANCASTER. 


sumed to have been derived by Earl Edmond 
from his uncle Richard, the King of the Ro- 
mans. Also his aunt, Isabel, Consort of the 
Emperor Frepericx IL., might have suggested 


The cross-symbol would suggest itself. 

2. The arms of De Forrtisus, as they were 
borne by the first Countess of Lancaster, were 
—Gules, a cross patonce vairée (the cross silver and 
blue), Fig. 54. This shield appears in seals, in 

















Fig. 54. DE FORTIBUS. 


the early Westminster Abbey series, in early 
Rolls of Arms, and in the monuments of the 
Countess and of her husband, also in the 
— Church. 

3. Biancu b’Arrois, as second Countess of 
Lancaster, bore the insignia of her father, 
which were—France ancient, Fig. 36, differenced 
with a label of Castile, Fig. 65—that is, a red 





Fig. 55, LABEL OF CASTILE. 


label charged on each point with golden castles, 
derived from the arms of Castile, Fig. 35. 
This label was assumed by the Count d’ Artois 
in consequence of the Queen. his mother, having 
been born a Princess of Castile. Authority: 
the Monument of Earl Edmond. 

XVI. Tuomas, second Earl of Lancaster, 
the inheritor also of his father’s other dignities, 
the eldest son of Earl Edmond Crouchback, 
bore the same arms as his father, Fig. 52. This 
example, Fig. 52, has been drawn from the 
Counterseal of Earl Thomas. On his Seal the 
Ear! is represented, after the prevalent custom 
of that age, armed and mounted, with his 
heraldic surcoat, shield, and horse-bardings ; 
the Label, as it is blazoned on coat and shield 
and bardings, has three points only (the Label 


Jfleurs-de-lys being on each point, as in Fig. 58. 
The helm of the effigy of Earl Thomas, as it is 
represented on this Seal, is surmounted by his 
Crest—a wyvern, having its tail extended, and 
standing upon a long flowing Contoise, or scarf, 








Fig. 56. CREST AND CONTOISE OF THOMAS, EARL OF 
LANCASTER. 


| executed by his cousin, Edward II., in the 
year 1322. He had married Atice ve Laci, 
| daughter of the Earl of Lixcoin and of his 
| Countess Marcaret, who was the grand- 
| daughter of William Longespée, Earl of Salis- 
| bury. The arms of De Laci are—Or, a lion 
| rampant purpure, as in Fig. 48. Authorities : 
| Rolls of Arms and Seals. 
| XVII. Thomas, the second Earl of Lan- 
| caster, having died without issue, his honours 
all passed to his brother Henny, third Earl of 
Lancaster. Before hia accession to the Earl- 
dom, this Prince bore the arms of England, 
differenced with an azure bendlet, as in Fig. 57, 
from his Seal, and as his arms are blazoned in 
the Roll of Carlaverock. After the year 1322, 
Earl Henry bore the same arms as his elder 
brother and his father, Fig. 52 or Fig. 58. He 
died in 1345, having married Mavp pe Cua- 





the eagle for this beautiful heraldic diaper. 


on the Counterseal having five points), three | 


as it is shown in Fig. 56. This Prince was 


wortH, by whom he had one son and six 
daughters. The arms of Chaworth are—Barry 
of ten argent and gules, an orle of martlets sable 
(the ten bars alternately silver und red, and the 
birds black), as in Fig. 69. 


Sees 


























ig. 57. Fig. 59. 
HENRY OF LANCASTER. CHAWORTH. 











Fig. 58. LABEL OF THE EARLS OF LANCASTER. 


XVIII. 1. Henny, the only son of Henry, 
the third Earl, succeeded his father as fourth 
Earl of Lancaster; he also inherited his 
| father’s other Earldoms and dignities, and in 
the year 1352 he was elevated to the higher 
rank and dignity of Duxg or Lancaster—the 
second Dukedom created in England. What 
Difference this Prince may have borne before 
he became Earl is uncertain, as I am also un- 
able to show what difference may have been 
borne by his uncle Thomas, the second Earl, 
during the lifetime of his father. As Earl, the 
second Henry, like his predecessors, Earls of 
Lancaster, bore the shield, Fig. 52, or Fig. 58. 
In the Calais Roll of Arms, a.p. 1347, this 
Earl’s arms are blazoned as England, with a 
| label of France. Again, the remarkable brass 

at Elsyng, in Norfolk, of the same date, which 

has given me the mounted figure of St. George, 
| represented in Fig. 5, contains an effigy of the 
| Earl, wearing his surcoat of the same arms, the 
| label having three points. In this effigy also 

(which is engraved in my “ Heraldry, Historical 

and Popular,” 3rd Edition, p. 235), the Earl 
ap to be holding in his right hand his 
| helm, with mantling and cap of estate, upon 
| which stands his crest—a /ion statant guardant, 
| and crowned, Fig. 60. At a later period, pro- 





Fig. 60. 
| HELM AND CREST OF HENRY DUKE OF LANCASTER. 


bably on his accession to the ducal dignity, this 
Prince, as ap from one of his Seals, bore 
the suuteel aide of Edward III., hereafter 
| to be described and represented, differenced 
with his own label of France, Fig. 58, the 
label, as it may also be correctly blazoned, of 
Lancaster. One Seal of Duke Henry, it must 
be added, bears the shield, Fig. 52; and it dis- 
plays, above the shield, the crest of the crowned 
lion. The first Duke of Lancaster died in 1362; 
and by his Duchess, IsaneL pe Beaumont, 
cousin to Isabel, Queen of Edward ILI., he left 
two daughters, Mavp and Bianen of Lan- 
caster. The elder sister, Maud, who was 
married to Wiiiiam, Duke of Bavaria, died 
without issue shortly after her marriage; and 
thus she left her younger sister, Blanch, sole 
heiress of the honours, the wealth, and the 
power of the House of Lancaster. This illus- 
trious lady will appear again in my next 
chapter, as the Consort of Prince Joun of Ghent, 
son of Evwarp III. The arms of Beaumont 
are —a lion rampant of gold, charged upon a shield 





of France ancient, as in Fig. 61. 
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| The “Golden Fountains” are the writings of 

9. Beatrice, second daughter of Henny III., GOLDEN THOUGHTS.* ol of our most distinguished divines, ne of 
was married to Joun pe Drevx, Duke of Buit- | hom poets whose lyres were tamed te enesel 
rant, and in Raglond Hasl of Rsoumens. ‘hes Tur title of this elegant book might appear | melody. The “Golden Thoughts” are those 
, somewhat overstrained were it not in a degree | which may be considered to express the most 
justified by comparisons found in the sacred | devotional feeling, with regard to the object 
volume, from which the spirit of its text 1s of the compilers, to be found in the authors 
drawn ; as, for example, in the book of Psalms. | whose works have furnished the subject-matter. 


_ 
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Fig. 61. DE BEAUMONT 





fourth son, Joux pve Drevx, created by his 
uncle, Epwarp I., Earl of Ricumonp, lived in | 
England, and died unmarried in 1330. His | 
arms were—chequee or and azure, within a bordure | 
of England, and over all a canton of Brittany, 
Fig. 62. In this composition the chequée field | 





WA 
Fig. 63. 
JOUN DE DREUX DE BURGH, OF ULSTER. | 











is for De Dreux ; the red border with the golden 
lions declares the close alliance that existed be- 

. . ’ | ° 
tween the House of De Dreux and the Royal | - a. artists intrusted with the illustrative |W. Small, J. W. North, G. J. Pinwell, and 
House of England; and the ermine nag It | designs include many who have long achieved G. Simms; the whole being engraved by the 
quarter represents the shield of Brittany. It} a reputation for excellency in this special kind Brothers Dalziel in a way that leaves little or 
aoe oe eee era | of work—Messrs. E. G. and T. Dalziel, A. B. nothing to be desired as to the spirit of the 
pte of England charged upon the a border | Houghton, J. Lawson, J. Wolf, W. P. Burton, | drawings or delicacy of effect. The ornamental 
constitute the personal difference of this particular = 
member of the family of De Dreux ; by other 
members of the same family the red border was 
borne plain, without any charge for difference. 

3. Buancn, eldest daughter of Henny, third 
Earl of Lancaster, was married to Tuomas, 

Lord Waker, of Lydel, whose arms I have 
already given in Fig. 45. She died without issue. 

4. Mavp, second daughter of this Earl Henry, 
was married to WittiamM pe Buren, Earl of 
Unsrer, who bore—or, a cross gules, Fig. 63. 

Their only child, Exizanetu pe Buren, as will 
be shown in the next chapter, was married to 
Prince Lione, second son of Epwarp III. 
5. Joan, the next sister, was the wife of Joun, 
Lord Mownnray, whose arms, marshalled in the 
third quarter by his descendant and representa- 
tive, the Duke of Nonro ix, were gul 
rampant argent, as in Fig. 48. 

6. ALIANoRE, the fifth sister, was married, 
first, to Joun, Lord De Beaumont, who bore 
the shield represented in Fig. 61; and, secondly, 
to Riewanp Frrz Avan, ninth Earl of Akunpet, 
whose arms were 
Fig. 48. 

7. Many, the youngest daughter of the third 
Karl of Lancaster, was the wife of Henny, Lord 
Pency, of Alnwick, whose arms, the sume in : ‘ 
design as those of De Laci, Mowbray, and Fitz ened _ = » 
Alan, but in tinctures differing from them all, a =o Od CN 
were—or, @ lion rampant azure, Fig. 48,* A ae 

The importance of colour as an element of 


heraldic blazon is shown in a remarkable manner . 4. “e ) 4 


\ 
in the group of shields that here have been vas ee \ | EINN 
AN aan 
MANNA, 
\ < 





es, a lion 


guile s,a lion rampant or, as in 
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brought together. Without colour, the four F *3 
shields of Percy, Laci, Mowbray, and Fitz Alan 





" i 4 " 
. } i, i? 

are in every other respect the same; but in ant Sa , i 
their varied tinctures they possess the most gaa! wt ob 0 
decided distinction, the one from the other: = eee 


a, \ 
\\ 
” uy \ p ff A 


and thus these varied tinctures, without any / - |) ae 7 <r 
other modification or change, do produce a con- . 
sistent and sufficient “difference” in the arms 
of distinct families, not allied in blood, and 
being fellow-subjects in the same realm 


' 
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page 


initials and finials on each page are gracefully | i i ing i 
3 age are gracefully | opportunity of introducing is a very clever 
designed by Mr. P. Hundley | design by E. Dalziel, the nnd" is a charming 
bit of landscape by C. Simms. 
* GOLDEN THOUGHTS FROM GOLDEN FOUNTAINS. ane beck is - by eye ama - 


* The Examples, Nos. 99, 41, 42, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 5 The fi 
' a7 Of . — » Wo, 41, 45, 49, oO” rst of the two ex: Y » awa . 
om, Mey ¥. unl 62, originally engraved for my volume ‘ unples we have the 
entitled “ English Heraldry,” have been very liberally lent 
‘ ip al ’ 


by the Propretors and vers of that t . is certai : . 
= os ge by Pdrmagy wap: 4 J , . bam. os 8. Arranged in Fifty-two Divisions. Illustrations by Eminent 18 certainly a first-rate specimen of typography; 
Chapters V, and VI. of the “ Royal Armory of Eng ae en by the BROTHERS DALZIEL. "Published altogether it may be placed among e best 

g y F. Warne and Co., London. works of its class which the season has produced. | 
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PARIS 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 





IX.—NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF 
PAINTING. 


No. 


FRENCH PICTURES (continued). 


WE commenced last month a review of the 
French school of painting, and we now 
propose to complete the survey. For the 
sake of clearness, and for purposes of 


comparison, we shall adopt a classification | 


analogous to that we are accustomed to 
use in the annual review of the London | 
Academy. In our January number, we | 
opened with an estimate of the present | 
aspect of high Art and historic schools in | 
France ; we traced the changes that followed | 
the death of Delaroche, of Ary Scheffer, 
Flandrin, and Ingres; and we found reason 
to deplore the surrender of noble thought, 
and grandeur of design, for trivial incident 
and decorative treatment. In short, we 
were compelled, however unwillingly, to 
pronounce the high Art and the historic 
schools, for which France formerly was 
famous, to be in a state of absolute deca- 
dence and decay. 


BATTLE-PIECES. 


Whoever treats of French Art will be 
constrained, even against his will, to give 
prominence to battle-pictures. Salvator 
Rosa and Le Bourguignon, surnamed 
‘‘Michel-Ange des batailles,” gave in their 
days fire and passion to the shock of war, 
but in the whole range of Art-history no 
school has taken such complete possession 
of the battle-field as the French. Other 
artists were content with small episodes, 
while Horace Vernet and his scholars por- 
trayed the main action and chronicled the 
entire campaign. For success in this de- 
partment a painter should be somewhat of 
a soldier and a patriot. It has been said 
of Horace Vernet, perhaps in jest, that he 
valued himself on his military talents, and 
yet that he was only a colonel of National 
Guards and a general on canvas. This, 
with some critics, may account for the 
superficial and false aspect even of the best 
battle-pictures France has produced. More 
to the purpose, however, were*it to consider 
that neither accuracy nor profundity is so 
much required in works of this character as 
dash, movement, and bravura. Patent also 
in these fiery products is the martial spirit 
which has always possessed the French 
people. As a great naval nation can alone 
give birth to great naval painters, so it 
requires an expressly military empire to 
call into being a specific school of military 
Art. These conditions have long existed 
across the Channel. Our neighbours have 
actually been enacting on the continent of 
Europe, in Algeria, and before Sebastopol, 
the gallant deeds which Vernet, Yvon, Pils, 
Protais, Bellangé, Beaucé, Beaume, and 
others have been busy in painting. When 
to these causes we add the fact that the 
Imperial Government extends to pictures 
which celebrate the glories of war a gene- 
rous patronage, it will not be difficult to 
understand how it is that the French have | 
been, and even still are, most prolific in 
the painting of battle-scenes. 

Adolpe Yvon forsook the manner of his | 
master, Delaroche, for the less studious but 
more seductive style of Horace Vernet. | 
lie paints by the acre, and his plodding 
industry rather than his brilliant talents 
has gained him abundant distinction, in- | 








of Versailles are fit receptacles for Yvon’s 
terrific enactments of the horrors of war. 
‘ The taking of the Tower of the Malakoff,’ 
and ‘The Gorge of the Malakoff,’ looked 
monstrous even in the Champ de Mars. 
Every one, by this time, has learnt to 
distrust these emblazoned chronicles of 
French glory, and as works of Art nothing 
exists lower, save the brilliant compositions 
set up in front of travelling caravans which 
contain Bengal tigers or Jack the Giant- 
killer. Isidore Pils is no less illustrious: 
he was created Chevalier of the Legion of 
Hononr in 1857, he received a grand medal 
in 1861, and in the Great Exhibition he 
wins a first prize. The highest Art in 
France would seem to be scene-painting : 
the style of Pils is florid; truth is sacrificed 
to vain show. As we can scarcely venture 
to express all tnat we feel respecting such 
Art, we gladly avail ourselves of the judg- 
ment of a critic known to be generally 
favourable to the French school. Mr. 
Hamerton, in his recent volume on ‘‘ Con- 
temporary French Painters,” writes as 
follows :—‘‘The most coarse and truly 
vulgar of military painters is Pils, whose 
glaring daubs of gigantic dimensions are 
liberally purchased by the Government, 
while the author receives the honours of 
his profession. The reader may remember 
a picture by Pils in the Exhibition of 1867, 
representing a reception of Algerian chiefs 
by the Emperor and Empress of the French. 
I have never seen so perfect an instance of 
this particular kind of Art-degradation. 
Painters have often before condescended to 
flatter the pride of powerful sovereigns, 
but the adulation has been accompanied by 
Art. In this instance, the picture was as 
much painting in the true sense as the 
reports of the same scene by the Govern- 
ment penny-a-liners were literature.” 

The cleverness of these French battle- 
pictures, even though often misdirected, 
cannot but be a constant theme for admi- 
ration and amaze. The sabre flashes on 
the canvas, the wheels of the heavy artillery 
rattle on the ground, the swift cavalry fly 
to the rescue, and to make the picture 
French with a vengeance, blood swims on 
the earth and congeals among the dying. 
Yet one painter may be named, Paul Protais, 
an artist deservedly illustrious in France, 
who manifests for suffering the tenderness 
of sympathy. There is shown some warmth 
of humanity, some kindly feeling for indi- 
vidual welfare, something better than the 
usual thirst for blood, glory in carnage, and 
indiffererntism to the soldier otherwise than 
as a unit or a wheel in a yast machine, 
in two truly touching pictures by Protais, 
‘The Morning before the Attack,’ and ‘ The 
Evening after.’ Some half-dozen more 
artists might be mentioned who in this 
same department have become famous for 
fling of hand and trenchant touch, ready 
to seize upon character and to arrest action 
as it flies. One of the most commendable 
of the class is the late Hippolyte Bellangé, 
who, as a pupil of Gros, was early initiated 
in the mysteries of battle-painting as a 
profession. Seven pictures exhibited in 
Paris proved that the high honours won 
by Bellangé were better merited than those 
bestowed upon most of his contemporaries. 
He painted in a style not so large and 
coarse as that of Yvon and Pils; yet his 


pictures, though on a smaller scale, have | 


no less brilliancy, spirit, or cleverness. 


| *Les Cuirassiers de Waterloo,’ and ‘Le 


Salut d’Adieu; scéne de Tranchée devant 
Sébastopol,’ are well-known works. An 


cluding a decoration in the Legion of | artist comparatively unaccredited, M. Rigo, 


Iionour, and a second-class medal in | 


international competition. The Galleries 


aints ‘General Canrobert visiting in the 





tacked by the Russians during the Night.’ 
The work is strong in that tele which, for 
the treatment of scenes on the battle-field, 
18 now not only firmly established in France, 
but, by the paramount sway of the French 
school, has become permanently planted 
among all nations. M. Rigo, by a vigorous 
realism, brings circumstantial detail vividly 
before the mind. It is extraordinary to 
behold to what infinitude French Art has 
multiplied the trophies of Crimean exploits. 
The English army fought side by side with 
the French before Sebastopol, yet our Royal 
Academy has not shown one picture for 
every ten—nay, not one for every hundred— 
that have been painted in Paris in celebration 
of the Crimean war. Perhaps itis matter of 
congratulation that in England there is nei- 
ther on the side of the public demand for, 
nor on the part of painters the capacity to 
manufacture, these fiercely patriotic and 
heroic works. So vast is the diversity be- 
tween the schools of the two countries! 
M. Jean Beaucé, already decorated with 
the Legion of Honour, further swells the 
list of combatants on canvas: his ‘ Battle 
of Solferino’ is artistic in treatment. M. 
Beaume, also Chevalier of the universal 
Legion, is yet another artist who, by the 
painting of battles, has trod in the path 
which leads to glory. He celebrates ‘ An 
Episode in the Retreat from Russia,’ the 
theme of one of Yvyon’s most appalling 
horrors. There is something ainfully sick- 
ening and heartrending in all such works. 
They are for the most part, to say the least, 
a mistake, and in the worst possible taste. 
We know of few cases in which a painter 
has set forth the genius of a general, the 
science of war, the skill of the tactician, 
scarcely even the bravery of the individual 
soldier. What is noblest in battle is, in 
these French pictures, absolutely nowhere ; 
while that which is brutal is signalised as 
glory. To fight a battle may be a na- 
tional virtue, but surely to paint battles per- 
petually after this savage fashion is but 
to pander to a people’s passion for blood. 
We are sorry to say that this Vernet school 
rages through Europe as an epidemic; the 
Universal Exposition gave signs that the 
distemper has fastened on the Arts of the 
whole world. 


COMPOSITIONS, IMAGINATIVE AND POETIC. 


Parisians are pleased with a feather and 
tickled by a straw; they live an artificial 
and feverish life, lighted by a thousand 
wax tapers: they go to the theatre for the 
study of character; they drive in the Bois 
de Boulogne to gain access to nature. And 
thus imagination, sharing in the nervous 
excitement of an overwrought system, be- 
comes hectic; and Art, when it seeks the 
embrace of fancy, has to consent to divorce 
from truth in on sobriety and nature in 
her simplicity. Yet are French painters 
deservedly distinguished by their imagina- 
tive and poetic compositions. Irench Art 
has become, indeed, long proverbial for 
the elegance of its taste, for the play of its 
fancy, and the prettiness of its conceits. 
In fact, the English school has _ much 
to learn, even after all that has been bor- 
rowed, from the French. But still, again, 
there is ever cause to lament that even the 
imaginative and poetic phasesof the Parisian 
school lack elevation and purity. Imagi- 
nation, when brought into play, is not that 


' faculty which ennobles whatever it touches, 


orning a Trench which had been at- | 


not that creative power which calls into 


being new worlds transcending the com- 


mon custom of humanity. It is rather 
something decorative—a fantasy which 
sports over the surface of things, and 
strews the earth with flowers, and clothes 
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the world in glittering tinsel. Hence, in- 
stead of heroes, French Art paints fops ; 
and when we might have looked for a god- 
dess we come upon a grisette. Imagina- 
tion, in short, is enslaved to sense, and the 
poetry of Art takes inspiration less from 
nature than the stage. ; 
Couceive, if you can, of a meeting be- 
tween Cabanel and Raphael; or let us sup- 
pose a rencontre between Cabanel’s ‘ Venus,’ 
as she was born from the foam of the sea, 


with Raphael’s ‘ Psyche’ in the Farnesina | 


Palace! The “imaginary conversations” 
that might ensue were worthy of the pen 
of Walter Savage Landor. Surely not one 
of the gods, as 
modelled by Phidias, would willingly re- 
cognise the Parisian woman who the other 
day became too notorious even in the 
Champ de Mars. The qualities for which 
Raphael has been termed divine,—purity, 
dignity, and spiritual beauty,—are thedirect 
converse of the characteristics of Cabanel. 
Yet this renowned French artist, the reci- 
pient of a grand prize, is academic, and 
ambitious of poetic, and even sacred, Art. 
With a versatility truly French, he passes 
from the rape ot a ‘ Nymph’ to ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ In this last grandiloquent compo- 
sition, which recalls the vision of Ezekiel, 
the figures are over life-size, the forms 
studious, and the colour, if a little crude 
and inclined to the decorative, is assuredly 
deep and rich. In what, then, does this 
picture, wherein Deity swoops from heaven 
unto the garden of Eden, fail to be a reli- 
gious work’ Simply, we reply, because 
its spirit is irreligious and its treatment 
irreverent. Cabanel represents the school 
of Romance in its sensuous phase ; he is the 
ultra expression of the spirit now dominant 
in the French school. 

M. Charles Landelle, a pupil of Delaroche, 
and created ten years ago Chevalier of the 


Legion of Honour, met with ill success in | 


the Champ de Mars. He exhibited a volup- 
tuous nude, a nymph not suggestive of 
innocence. His nearest approach to nature 
is the study of a Fellah woman, exhibited 
in replice in Pall Mall, a figure which bore 
singular resemblance to individual studies 
by Frederick Goodall. It is obvious, in- 
deed, that not a few of our English artists 
avail themselves with advantage of French 
ideas and methods. M. Merle, like M. 
Landelle, is of the Legion of Honour; but 
like him, too, he fuiled to add to his repu- 
tation by contest in the international arena. 
His best work was ‘ Margaret trying on 
her Jewels,’ which received commendation 
in this Journal when exhibited by Mr. 
Wallis in London. Paul Alfred de Curzon 
is an artist whose works, whenever of late 
encountered, have created an impression 
more than usually favourable. In the 
(ireat Exhibition, however, he was not seen 
to such advantage as in the Salon—a sign 
that the painter's star is still rising. Two 
pictures by De Curzon in the International 
galleries, * Psyche’ and ‘ The Garden of the 
Convent: a Memory from Tivoli,’ were in 
treatment, as in sentiment, delicate, refined, 
and poetic. There are qualities quiet and 
true in this painter; his works are studious 
of tone and relatively true in keeping. 
ile obtains a third prize. M. Roux is not 
so fortunate: ‘ L’Atelier de Rembrandt’ we 


have long known in design in the series of 


‘Artists Studios ;’ the picture, however, is 


poor in execution and wanting in technical 
excehence. Comte-Calix we have seen to 
advantage: ‘ Le Vieil Ami’ 1s re- 
ut sickly and weak. M. Schutzen- 
erger, as a pupil of Gleyre, the painter of 
‘Les Llusions Perduea,’ has naturally 
poetic teudings. His picture of ‘ Bretons 


proa 


i ‘ 
fined, 
l 


! 
b 


painted by Raphael or | 


| bathing their Fiery Steeds in the Sea ” has 
‘colour, and for motive a certain naturalistic 
‘classicism. The combination of styles and 
| schools in France is ever presenting com- 
| plex and unexpected phases. 
|" Among painters poetic and beauty-lov- 
| ing must specially be named Aubert and 
'Hamon. There subsists, it is well known, 
| in France a charming school of neo-classi- 
‘cists. Pictures ever and anon present 
themselves in Paris exhibitions which give 


of classic Art. Ingres, in his later pictures, 
showed this relenting. There is something 
specially winning in the fabled creations 
| of this school. They are at once relieved 
| from the severity of the antique, and re- 
| moved from the rude actuality of common 
life. The nearest approach we have in 
England to this subtle and super-material 
treatment is in the works of Frederick 
Leighton. Ernest Jean Aubert is not a 
prolific artist; all that we have seen from 
his easel bespeaks a fancy fastidious in its 
requirements. His lines are studious of 
melody, his tones delicate even to a fault, 
his motives of a tender, delicious melan- 
choly, like to the joy which lies in sorrow. 
In last Salon we doted over a delightful 
| idyl—girls lightly clad seated by the shore 
of a lake feeding swans. ‘The single figure 
in the International Exhibition bearing 
the oft-repeated title, ‘The Reverie,’ has 
been well known for the last eight years. 
It is commended by the statuesque grace 
and the gentle repose affected by the dis- 
ciples of neo-classicism. Aubert was a 
pupil of Delaroche, and received the prix 
_de Rome more than twenty years ago. 
That his colour is delicate, even to the 
point of feebleness, may be accounted for 
| by the fact that his studies were long 
directed to engraving and lithography. 
Hamon has made for himself a style emi- 
nently popular. His pictures, such as 
‘Aurore,’ are multiplied in a hundred 
ways; they have been engraved, litho- 
graphed, photographed, and reproduced on 
ceramic ware. Hamon, in an early work, 
‘Ma Scour n’est pas ici,’ gave foretaste of 
what was to follow—idyls which date back 
to classic times, pictures which might have 
been hung in the abode of Pericles or 
Aspasia. This painter, in common with 
not a few of his contemporaries, was once 
upon a time the pupil of Delaroche, but 
he has since, like others, quitted a style 
which demanded severe study, firm draw- 
ing, and sustained thought, for the more 
alluring and accessible walks of romantic 
and decorative Art. In the Great Exhibi- 
tion he gave copious expression to his not 
over-varied talents in eight poetic pictures, 
which won certainly full as much admira- 
tion as they deserved. That Hamon, 
however, does not find in his pretty popular 
manner the reward which crowns high his- 
toric Art is indicated by the fact that he 
received nothing more than a second-class 
medal in acknowledgment of all the effu- 
sions of his fancy. Among eight con- 
tributions, ‘The Muses at Pompeii’ gave 
most justly the measure and complexion of 
the artist's genius. His drawing is far 
from firm, and the range of his subjects 
seldom demands that his execution should 
be vigorous. His colour, too, judged by 
the standard or scale of nature, is wanting 
in Compass: it 1s often content with little 





more than a harmony of grey. On the | 


other hand, it is evident that Hamon’s 
method of colouring is not a matter of 
accident or mistake, but of actual motive 
and intent. Certainly hazy softness and 
an atmosphere of murky mystery are no 











| new readings to Grecian and Roman life, | 
| modern renderings and romantic versions 
| 


bad preludes to dreamland; monotone 
may, in fact, stand in close correspondence 
to monologue of sentiment, and a vapo 

chiar-oscuro serve as a veil to hide what 
abides in shadowy suggestion rather than 
in vivid realisation. Furthermore, it would 
seem that the school of neo-classicists gene. 
rally have certain theories as to chromatic 
harmonies which their works unmistakably 
illustrate. The direct relation which the 
figures bear to statues in these composi- 
tions might alone account for the negation 
of colour. But in such abnormal works 
something more remains to be explained. 
It is evidently the wish of a certain class 
of artists in France to throw the spectator 
into dreamland—to remove the mind from 


| hard contact with nature, and for this end 


it is well that neither forms nor colours 
should betoostrongly pronounced. The treat- 
ment, in short, required is that which may 
be termed non-naturalistic ; aud it happens 
that colour is just that Art-element which 
permits of most play and caprice, so long 
only as essential harmonies are not violated. 
Certainly Hamon, Gleyre, and others of the 
school seem intent on showing how much 
of poetry there is in the undefined, how 
much of suggestion there may be under a 
mist, a haze, or a fog; how much of har- 
mony in plaintive monotones; how much 
of imagination may be awakened in the 
presence of forms dimly shadowed and colours 
faintly intoned. The experiments which 
the neo-classicists in Paris have been work- 
ing out are well worthy of the attentive 
study of our English artists. Yet this much 
seems to be established—that the whole 
school, even by the conditions of its birth, 
is fettered by imposed finalities, and that 
thus its disciples are forbidden to hope for 
that progress which rewards students who 
place a simple trust in nature. 

Among the artists who bring imagination 
and fancy to the relief of prosaic reality 
are Bouguereau and Barthélemy Glaize. 
The latter has made himself known in the 
all but deserted field of allegory; his crea- 
tions are fantastic, wild, and far-fetched. 
The artist would rank as an exceptional 
phenomenon in any school. ‘There was 
ambition, power, and repellent eccentricity 
in the picture of ‘The Pillory,’ which 
M. Glaize sent to London in 1862. The 
composition in Paris, ‘ Les Ecueils,’ is 
of a treatment more hazy and dreamy. 
M. Glaize possibly counts his genius ill 
requited ; his name does not appear in the 
list of prizeholders. M. Bouguereau’s 
position is pretty accurately determined by 
the award of a third-class medal. His 
reputation must still rest on the noble and 
well-studied picture painted when the artist 
held the grand prize of Rome, ‘ The Funeral 
of St. Cecilia in the Catacombs,’ a master- 
work honoured by a place in the Luxem- 
bourg. Bouguereau, like too many of his 
contemporaries, has forsaken the arduous 
path of Academic Art for the more profit- 
able calling of a popular-painter. Of the 
nine works collected the other day as the 
test of the artist’s talents, sad to say, 
the earliest was the best. ‘Le Jour des 
Mors,’ exhibited in the Salon of 1857, is of 
deserved repute. There is true tenderness 
in the sorrow of the sisters come to offer 
tributes of affection at the grave of the 
dead. It is quite refreshing to find an 
approach to unsophisticated sentiment 
within the French school. 

There are still other departments of 
French Art claiming our attention—genre 
and miscellaneous pictures and landscapes : 
these must be postponed to a future op- 


| portunity. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 





By the courtesy of the President and Council 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, we have re- 
ceived their annual Report for the last year— 
the fortieth of similar. publications. It con- 
eratulates the members not only on the con- 
tinued, but the greatly increased, prosperity of 
the Institution. ‘the Exhibition of 1867, which 
opened in the spring, and of which a review 
appeared in our columns at the time, proved 
the most attractive and successful of any yet 
undertaken by the Academy, with the single 
exception of that in 1855, when the new Royal 
Academy National Galleries were inaugurated. 
Upwards of nine hundred works of Art were 
exhibited ; the amount of sales reached £1,000 
in excess of that of 1866, while the receipts 
from visitors were greatly in advance of that 
year—facts which indicate in no uncertain 
manner the steadily growing appreciation of 
the National Fine Art Exhibition on the part 
of the Scottish public. 

The greater number of the pictures and sculp- | 
tures exhibited were, as may reasonably be 
presumed, the productions of Scottish artists ; 
‘¢ and the Council feel fully justified in recording 
their conviction that these works gave unques- 
tionable indication of progress. They consider 
it, however, their duty to state that, in their 
opinion, several of the works exhibited were 
marred by a slightness and assumption of. bra- 
ura, Which, however admissible, nay, admirable, | 
in the works of a great master, as the results | 
of lengthened practice and previous laborious | 
study, are out of place, and suggestive rather | 
of incompetence than of power, when found to | 
predominate in the otherwise feeble or. crude ; 
productions of young and as yet but half-edu- 
cated artists.” 

At the last examination of the works of the 
students in the Life-School,. the following 
awards of prizes were. made:—To Messrs. R. 
Gibb, J. Wallace, and J. Dun, for drawings in 
chalk from the living model ; to Messrs. San- 
derson and J. Dun, for studies in oil from the | 
living model; and to Messrs. J. Wallace and | 
C. O. Murray, for anatomical drawings of the | 
posed figure. With the single exception of | 
Mr. Stevenson, the whole of these students were 
prize-winners at the preceding examination.in | 
1866, as we find by referring to the list of that | 
year. The “Stuart” prize was not awarded, | 
three drawings only having been submitted in | 
competition, all of which, ‘ though not destitute | 
of a certain amount of ability and care, upon | 
the whole fell short of the standard of merit | 
which the Academy are desirous of maintaining | 
in the works to which the Stuart Prize is 
awarded.”’ 

| 





The collection of pictures acquired by the 
Academy, and deposited in the Scottish National | 
Gallery, has been enriched during the past year 
by the ‘Bandit’s Bride,’ painted by the late | 
J. G. Gilbert, R.S.A., and presented by his | 
widow; eight cartoons by the late W. Dyce, | 
R.A., and honorary member of the Scottish | 
Academy. ‘These drawings were the gift of | 
Mrs. Dyce, and were made for portions of the | 
works in fresco, executed by Mr. Dyce in the 
{Queen’s Robing-room in the Palace of West- 
minster, illustrative of the Virtues of Chivalry : 
they represent parts of the two frescoes known 
a8 the Vision of Sir Galahad and his Company, 
illustrative of Religion or Faith; and Sir 
Gawayne swearing to be merciful to the Van- 
quished, illustrative of Merey. By purchase 
the Academy obtained a fine copy, by the late 
J. Phillip, R.A., of Velasquez’s ‘Surrender of | 
Breda,’ for which the sum of £231 was paid at 
the sale of Phillip’s works; and six studies in 
water-colours by the same artist, purchased | 
at the same time for £112: one of the studies 
represents the interior of the house at Seville | 
occupied by Phillip. A portrait of the late | 
A. Fraser, A.R.S.A., by himself, has also been | 
purchased and added to the gallery. 

The vacancy among the Academicians caused 
by the death of J. G. Graham, R.S.A., has been 
filled up by the election of Mr. J. Hutchison, 
sculptor, from the ranks of Associates; Mr. J. | 
a and Mr. G. P. Chalmers have been | 
ciecte 


} 


respectively by the elevation of Mr. Hutchison, 
and, by the death of Mr. J.C, Brown, which 
occurred in’ May last ; he Was -an‘artist-*‘ whose 
failing health during many years unfortunately 


prevented the full development of those powers, 


of which his early productions. gave such un- 


equivocal indication, and thus denied him the: 


attainment of that professional position .which 
his ability and acquirements, combined with his 
thoroughly excellent and amiable character, 
would otherwise have achieved.” 

The “ Appendix”’ to the Report contains the 
correspondence which took place between the 
Academy and the civic authorities of Edin- 
burgh, relative to.the removal.of certain build- 
ings of great national, antiquarian, and artistic 
interest, which, under the City .lImprovement 
scheme, were destined to be removed; such, for 
example, as Cardinal Beaton's house, and the 
town residence of the old Earls. of Selkirk, &c. 
Before, however, the protest of the Academy 
had gone through the various official ordeals 
to which it was subjected, the bill had passed 
into Committee. 

The Report concludes with expressing con- 
fidence that the success. which has in every way 
attended the proceedings of the Academy, will 
have the effect of elevating its position “as a 


| National Institution pledged to the advance- 


ment of National Art, of encouraging the body 


| to a yet more earnest discharge of the public 


duties entrusted to it, and of stimulating the 


| efforts of the members ng tage | to maintain 


and augment its influence for 


—o——. 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES BY 
GUSTAVE DORE, 
EGYPTIAN HA LL. 





Ir is scarcely necessary that we should here 


recapitulate the well-known characteristics of | 


Doré’s works—their bold originality, versatility, 
creative power, and productivity. His designs 
have grown familiar—perhaps too familiar—to 


every eye; in England, however, the public | 


had yet to become acquainted with Gustave 
Doré as a painter in oils. The present exhi- 
bition, therefore, has excited not a little curiosity, 
though it will scarcely have satisfied the expec- 


tations grounded on the artist’s reputation as a | 
draughtsman. The first impression on entering | 


the room is that Doré, however great he may 
be in design, has never taken the trouble to 


become a painter, in the true Art sense of the | 


word, that he has never cared to obtain mastery 
over the material, that the technical manipu- 


lation of oil remains to him an unresolved | 


mystery, that the distinction in the use of 
transparent, glazing, and opaque pigments is 
by him either unknown or unrecognised. And 
certainly, if these large and remarkuble pictures 
are thus something short of satisfactory to 
artists, they will be still less acceptable to 
general visitors. To assert that the designs are 
not carried to completeness were to say little; 
inequality, incompleteness, and incongruity have 


_ become admirable traits in the painter’s genius. 


These distinguishing merits, however, which 
many persons pronounce as defects, were never 
before placarded on so vast a scale. In short, 
Doré’s faults—and we may add his merits too— 


could never before in England be measured on a | 
| surface of .thirty feet by sixteen feet—the size 


of the largest of the pictures now on exhibition. 

‘ Dante meeting Ugolino in the Frozen Circle,’ 
is painted with some modification from the 
design for Dante’s “ L’Inferno,” long before the 
public; increase of size hardly augments the 
grandeur, while certainly colour, material, and 


| manipulation have given but little additional 


force or value to the original conception. 
Michael Angelo spoke in contempt, it is said, of 
ails, as suited only to women and children, but 
he mastered the method more thoroughly than 
this the last of his disciples in France. Yet 
are the drawing and treatment truly Michael- 
Angelesque. But few inters — not even 
Michael Angelo—would have ventured upon 
an atmosphere so muddy, murky, and opaque, 








of “L'Inferno,” neither were it easy for an 
English artist to bring himself to the deli- 
neation here given of blood congealed into ice. 
Yetmtstit be admitted that Doré, in this uwe-. 
inspiring falls not very short of Dan- 
tesque sublimity; there is grandeur in the 
terror heré wrought out unrelentingly ; there 
is fearfph reality in that fissure of riven ,ice, 
where flows moltcn fire wherein the worm dieth 
not. Fey painters save Doré could have come 
off victor in encounter with the difficulties here 
involved. ~ Delacroix’s well-known picture of 
‘Dante and Virgil’ will no doubt always take 
higher rank ; ‘it is every way better as a pic- 
ture. The «imagination of. Doré, ‘however, is 
unapproachable; not even our own Martin 
could have come near to it; it is not only ex- 
haustless, but ghastly and appalling, and it calls 
to its aid even the grotesque. 
‘ Jephthah’s Daughter :’ here the painter is in 
another mood; we paid tribute to the poetic 
ardour of this work, when éxhibited last season 
in the Paris Salon. It is in ‘London better 
seen, and nearer view enhances its beauties. 
: Certain technical defects, which we have already 
dwelt upon, are less painfully apparent than 
usual. .The picture, almost as a matter of 
course, has power and breadth ; it is good as an 
idea, beautiful as a poem. The sentiment, too, 
is less than sometimes open to censure, it is not 
only noble, but refined and tender. Careful- 
ness, strange to say, may also be set down for 
commendation. This uncommon care and soli- 
citude will be observed in the selection of noble 
forms, in studious drawing, in detail of drapery, 
in balance of colour, and skilful management of 
light and shade. ‘Yhe treatment, in fact, is 
| throughout artistic. ‘Jephthah's Daughter’ is 
naturally not one of the artist's wildest phan- 
toms of fancy, yet if the work do not manifest 
the exceptional phases of the painter's genius, 
| it at any rate is more than usually exempt 
from errors in taste and mannerisms in style. 
| ‘Le Tapis Vert—Baden-Baden ;’ we can but 
reiterate the reprobation with which we greeted 
| this shameless performance in the French Sadon. 
This chronicle of vice, which some critics have 
excused under the plea of fidelity to contem- 
porary history, is nothing else than the prosti- 
tution of talent. Folly is not reproved by 
reason, vice is not lashed by the — of satire ; 
/on the contrary, the picture panders to the 
basest types and practices of humanity. Such 
a work can do no possible good, and in point 
of Art it scarcely merits notice. Character here 
and there may be delineated with the point 
and satirical touch of Gavarni; but a style 
permissible in the pages of the Charivari, be- 
| comes intolerable on a canvas thirty feet long. 
‘The picture contains indications that Doré 
might succeed as a painter of costumes. The 
work, we believe, in Paris provoked fierce con- 
troversy among critics; it threw the world of 
Art into commotion. The cry was raised, which 
we here re-echo, “ What will Doré do next *” 
The further question has been mooted, how 
| is it possible for any one hand to do so much ? 
Doré is not five-and-thirty till April next, and 
it is calculated that he must execute at least 
two designs a day, besides vecasionally an oil 
icture thirty feet long. Rubens might have 
— nearly as prolific, but then the Flemish 
prodigy was aided by a whole army of scholars 
and fags. Surely Doré must obtain like assist- 
ance. How otherwise are we to account for 
the statement put forth in the catalogue to this 
exhibition, that “the young master’s studios, 
situate in various parts of Paris, exhibit a pro- 
fusion of works such as to startle one’s imagi- 
nation,” that “these temples of Art are not 
only the finest in the French capital, but al- 
though called into existence only within the 
last few months, their walls are literally covered 
as if by magic with some of the most gigantic 
productions of our time!” It is no wonder 
that the Great Exhibition itself proved too small 
for this “ Portentum.” Doré refused to exhibit 
in the Champ de Mars, because the Imperial 
Commission could not allow him space for more 
than a dozen pictures exceeding “a limited 
size.’ And so in revenge it has been resolved 
to send even more than a dozen to America, 
where a whole continent, or rather hemisphere, 








Associates to supply the places void | as that which here envelopes the frozen circle 


will be placed at their disposal. 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF J. L. NEWALL, 
ESQ., ONGAR. 
DE FOE IN THE PILLORY. 


E. Crowe, Painter. J.C. Armytage, Engraver. | 


DanreL De For, born in 1661, was the 
son of a butcher in St. Giles’s, London. | 
His parents were Dissenters, and he was | 
intended for a Presbyterian minister. But | 
abandoning these views, he entered into | 
trade, and became successively a hosier, a 

tile-maker, and a woollen-draper, but with- 

out success in either business. The political 

contests of that period engaged a host of 

miscellaneous writers, and De Foe appeared 

among them. [His ‘‘ True-born English- 

man,” a political satire on foreigners, and 

a defence of King William and the Dutch, 

published in 1699, brought him into great 

note. Various political tracts followed this. 

In 1702, he published an ironical treatise 

against the High Church party, entitled, 

“The Shortest Way with the Dissenters ;” 

the work was voted a libel by the House of 
Commons, and its author, being arrested, 

was tried, condemned, and punished by 

fine, the pillory, and two years’ imprison- 

ment in Newgate. The London Gazette, of 
July 31, 1703, thus reports the circum- 

stance :— 

“ Daniel Foe, alias De Foe, this day stood in 
the pillory at Temple Bar, in pursuance of his 
sentence, given against him at the last Sessions 
of the Old Bailey, for writing and publishing a 
seditious libel, entitled, ‘The Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters.’ ’’ 

Referring to this degrading mode of 
yunishing the satirist, his biographer, 
Vilson, says :— 

“ During his exhibition he was protected by 
the same friends from the missiles of his 
enemies; and the mob, instead of pelting him, 
resorted to the unmannerly act of drinking his 
health. Tradition reports that the machine, 
which was graced with one of the keenest wits 
of the day, was adorned with garlands. . . . . 
On the very day of his exhibition, he published 
his ‘ Hymn to the Pillory.’ ” 

Pope, in his ‘* Dunciad,” writes— 


“ Earless on high stood unabashed Defoe.” 


Notwithstanding his political tenets, and 
the persecutions to which these subjected 
him, De Foe was employed by (Queen 
Anne's ministry on a mission to Scotland 
to advance the Union, of which he sub- 
sequently wrote a history. On his return 
from the north, he again entered the arena 
of political satirists, was again imprisoned, 
and fined in the then large sum of £800. 
On his release, he entirely changed his 
literary work, abjured politics, and em- 
pores his pen on fiction. De Foe has 
een termed the ‘‘ father, or founder, of the 
English novel.” Of the numerous works 
of this kind he wrote, his ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe ”’ will, in all probability, endure co- 
existent with our language. 

Such is an outline of the life of the 
remarkable man whom Mr. Crowe has 
made the hero of a very clever and effective 
picture, taking for its ground-work the 
extract from Wilson's biography given 
above, which he has ween out almost 
literally. The scene is naturally one of 
great excitement, affording much ‘scope for 
the artist's powers of arrangement and 
drawing. The narrative is illustrated with 
spirit and earnestness, yet the turbulence 
of the actors is kept within judicious limits. 

Forthis interesting and admirably painted 
work we are indebted to the generous cour- 
tesy of J. L. Newall, Esq., Ongar, Essex. 


THE 
EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE. 


Ovr readers will, no doubt, be well pleased at 
our continuing reports on this interesting sub- 


| ject. Whatever discoveries may be made in 


various parts of the world in this age of earnest 


and searching inquiry, none can compare in 
| importance and interest with those which may 


confidently be expected to await exploration in 
Palestine. The deep and multifarious interest 


| religious Society ; and, consequently, the Com- 


also that is inseparable from all exploration in | 


Palestine, centres and culminates in Jerusalem. 


At the present time, the operations of the | 


admirable association, known as the “ Palestine 
Exploration Fund,” are concentrated upon 
Jerusalem itself and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. These operations and their results, as 
they are gradually developed, appeal alike to 
all. For, while the most forcible claim of 
Palestine, and especially of Jerusalem, upon 
our sympathy, arises from their connection 
with the founders of Christianity, these re- 
markable regions, the birthplace of all modern 
civilisation, possess also other claims, second 
only to this, which demand their minute and 
accurate investigation—claims based upon the 
exceptional and striking character of the coun- 
try, in its antiquities, its physical structure and 
natural peculiarities, its geology, physical geo- 
graphy, zoology, botany, and climate. In order 
to enable our own readers to form an accurate 
estimate of the proceedings of the Exploration 
Fund, we purpose from time to time to place 
before them descriptive notices of the progress 


that is made, together with explanations of the | 


plans that are formed for carrying out the 
explorations in time tocome. In every instance 
vur information will be obtained directly from 
official sources; and, in thus recording what 
this Fund has accomplished and aspires to 
accomplish, we shall always consider that we 
are authorised to regard the operations and 
aims of the Fund as the best and most per- 


for co-operation and support. We are con- 
vinced, indeed, that no other appeal for, co- 
operation and support on behalf of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund can ever be necessary, 


except such as is indirectly but not the less | 


| 
| 


mittee includes persons of eminence holding 
diverse religious opinions, among whom are 
many who have consented to forego whatever 
differences may exist for the purpose of acting 
cordially together upon the common ground 
of an equal interest in Palestine and in the 
exploration of it. The Society appeals to all, 
and desires to include among its members 
all, who participate in that interest; and the 
Committee represents—certainly it desires to 
represent—the entire body of the Society in 
England. Cabinet ministers and bishops; men 


| of science and men of learning; men of taste, 


leaders of education; travellers and authors ; 
churchmen of every shade, Catholics, Noncon- 
formists, and Hebrews; men of business and 
country gentlemen; Conservatives and Liberals; 
—are all duly represented. All were alike 
invited; the co-operation of all was equally de- 
sired; and the same welcome is still ready to 
greet men of all parties, who now may declare 
their desire to join the goodly ranks of the 
Exploration Fund and its Committee. The 
Committee, as at present existing, it must be 
added, includes the names of almost all the 
most experienced travellers in Palestine. 
Nothing can be more remarkable than the 
necessity for the existence of a Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society, unless it be the rich reward 
that the explorers may reasonably expect. In 
the natural order of things, it might be sup- 
posed that the exploration of Palestine would 
have been exhausted, before any decided ad- 
vance had been made elsewhere in either archx- 
ological or physical research. The reverse of 
this has proved to be the fact. The explo- 
ration of Palestine has been reserved for a 
crowning achievement, to be accomplished as 
the sequel to the grand discoveries in Assyria. 
And, upon more mature reflection, it appears to 
be a subject for very decided congratulation 
that the exploration of Palestine should have 


| remained untouched, until the work would 
| certainly be undertaken in a becoming spirit, 
suasive form of maintaining a perpetual appeal | 


forcibly made in the act of making known what | 


the Exploration Fund is, what it desires to do, 
what it has done, and what it now is doing. 


Popularity for this Fund cannot fail to be the | 


inevitable result of its being universally known 
and thoroughly understood. We desire to take 
a part, an active and a zealous part, in the good 
work of diffusing such a correct knowledge and 
clear understanding of everything connected 
with the Palestine Exploration Fund, as will be 
certain greatly to increase its popularity; and 
consequently will bring to the Fund abundant 
funds to enable the Committee to carry on their 
explorations to the most complete and the most 
triumphantly successful issue. 

Before we enter upon any notice whatever of 
the present operations of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund, it is highly desirable, and indeed 


and be carried on and accomplished in a worthy 
manner. The present is exactly the right time 
for the exploration of Palestine. Obstacles, 
before insurmountable, now either have ceased 
to exist, or may be easily cleared away; and, 
on the other hand, both the work of exploration 
itself, and the most advantageous system for 
carrying it on, now are thoroughly understood. 
As it is now all-important, while so many 
circumstances concur to facilitate the work and 
to ensure its success, that the exploration of 


| Palestine should be delayed no longer, so it is 


indeed well that this exploration should not 
have been attempted sooner. The right time 
for this work has at length come; the right 
men have now taken it in hand; and now it is 
the privilege, as it is the duty, of every person 
for whom the Holy Land and the Holy City 


, and the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament have any stirring memories, any 


imperatively necessary, that we should give an | 


introductory sketch of the character and con- 
stitution of the Fund itself, of its system of 
action, and of the work that lies before it which 
it has taken in hand. 


This “ Fund” is a “ Society for the accurate | 


and systematic Investigation of the Archology, 
the Topography, the Geology and: Physical 
Geography, and the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration.’”” The 
funds of the Society are derived from voluntary 
donations and subscriptions, with the addition 
of whatever profits may arise from the sale of 
the photographs that have been and will be 
taken for the Society, and also from the sale of 
any other publications. Her Majesty the Queen 
is the patron. The affairs of the Society are 
administered by a numerous Committee of cler- 
gymen and laymen, under the presidency of th« 
Archbishop of York, with Mr. George Grove 
and the Rev. F. W. Holland as Honorary 
Secretaries. It must be distinctly understood 
and carefully kept in remembrance, that this 


| Society, while pre -eminently qualified to ad- 


| vance the true interests of religion, is not a 





touching associations, to take a part with the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and to strengthen 
the hands of its Committee. 

The proposal to form an Exploration Society, 
which might undertake the accurate and syste- 
matic investigation of the whole of Palestine, 
may be considered to ‘iave arisen in consequence 
of the munificent project of Miss Burdett Coutts 
to supply the inhabitants of Jerusalem with 
water. The best mode of determining by what 
means the proposed water-supply could be 
most advantageously provided, was shown to 
depend upon a complete and accurate survey of 
Jerusalem; and, accordingly, Miss Burdett 
Coutts, at her own cost, directed a complete 
survey to be made. It was the first time that such 
a survey of the Holy City had been attempted ; 
and the extreme scientific interest excited by 
this work led to the formation of the Exploration 
Society. The society having been established, 
and a plan of operations adopted, in 1865, 
Captain Wilson, of the Royal Engineers, who 
had so successfully conducted the ordnance 
survey of Jerusalem at the cost of Miss Burdett 
Coutts, was sent out to Palestine, in company 
with Lieutenant Anderson, R.E., to make a 
general survey of the whole country, which 
might enable the Committee to determine what 
particular localities should subsequently be 
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subjected to more searching investigations, and 
to collect such information as would throw light 
upon any of the objects which the Society 
desired to elucidate. This expedition was con- 
stantly employed in Palestine from December, 


1865, to May, 1866. During that time, by 


numerous accurate observations, a series of 


detailed maps was formed of the whole backbone 
of the country from north to south, including 
the Lake of Genesareth and all the water- 
courses descending to its western shores. Ma- 
terials were collected for making about fifty 
plans, with detailed drawings, of churches, 
synagogues, mosques, temples, tombs, and other 
remains in some of the most interesting districts 
of the country. Inscriptions and architectural 
details were copied; very many important and 
most interesting localities were identified and 
determined ; various excavations were made on 
Mount Gerizim, at Damascus, and elsewhere ; 
and everything was done which would most 
effectually prepare the way for the proposed 
future operations of the Exploration Society. 
In addition to their other works, Captain Wil- 
son and Lieutenant Anderson, with the able 
assistance of Corporal H. Phillips, R.E., suc- 
ceeded in obtaining 164 oe (9 inches 
by 6 inches), all of them of the greatest interest. 

In the year 1867 it was determined to follow 
up the operations conducted by Captain 
Wilson, by researches on a scale of becoming 
magnitude at and near Jerusalem; and, as cir- 
cumstances prevented the Committee of the 
Fund from again availing themselves, as they 
had desired, of the able and zealous services of 
Captain Wilson and Lieutenant Anderson, the 
direction of the second expedition was entrusted 
to another experienced and energetic officer of 
the same corps of Royal Engineers, Lieutenant 
Warren. This ihn, ably seconded by 
two non-commissioned officers, has been actively 
carrying on the work of exploration at Jerusa- 
lem since the middle of August last ; and he is 
still at his work there, daily adding to his 
stores of fresh information. In addition to his 
excavations and researches within the walls of 
the Holy City, while at Jerusalem Lieutenant 
Warren has made a survey of the southern 
half of the Jordan Valley, of the Plain of 
Philistia, and of several portions of the High- 
lands of Judah, as well as of a large district 
beyond the Jordan—thus supplementing and 
completing the surveys of the preceding year. 
He also has already added 179 to the former series 
of photographs. Contemporaneously with the 
operations of Lieutenant Warren, other equal! 
competent explorers have been entrusted wi 
the prosecution of researches into the Botany, 
Zoology, Geology, Topography, Meteorology, 
and Climate of the country; and, at the instance 
of the Committee of the Fund, Mr. E. T. Rogers, 
the well-known British Consul at Damascus, 
has entered upon the preparation of an illus- 
trated work on “ The Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Syrians,” on the same general plan 
as Lane's admirable “Modern Egyptians.” 
And, finally, the Committee of the Fund, that 
the results of their explorations of Palestine 
may be brought within the reach of all, have 
determined to form in London a Biblical Museum, 
which may be expected fully to realise all that 
— = desired from an institution bearing such 
a tatle. 

Such is a brief general sketch of what is the 
constitution, and of what nature are the pro- 
ceedings, the aims, and purposes of the Society, 
which may claim universal sympathy and 
support with unprecedented confidence, because 
it offers and may confidently promise grander 
and more interesting and important results, than 
ever before were brought within the range of 
even probable success. In our next notice of 
this excellent society we shall enter minutely 
into the recent researches at Jerusalem; and 
thus, while describing what has been accom- 
plished by Lieutenant Warren in the Holy 
City, and what he will be in the act of accom- 
plishing as we write, we shall be enabled to 
show far more clearly than otherwise it would 
be possible what remains for the officers em- 
ployed by the Exploration Fund still to under- 
take and to achieve. 


——_—. 








PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES OF ASIA. 


Ar the rooms of the Arundel Society has been 
placed on viewan instructive series of fifty photo- 
graphs taken by Signor Svoboda, of the remains 
of the Seven Churches of Asia. The photo- 
grapher is both artist and amateur, member of 
the Academy of Venice, and a private gentleman, 
who, in the course of his travels, wished to 
make trustworthy transcripts of great historic 
monuments, interesting not only to him but to 
the world at large. Friends who shared the 
enthusiasm of the traveller urged the publication 
of these photographs as likely to elucidate the 
history and topography of lands little known, 
and to throw addi 

in Biblical research. ‘I'he complete work, which 
is nearly ready for publication, in atlas 4to., 
“handsomely bound,”’ will consist of a series of 
fifty original photographs never before taken, 
with a map of the country, an itinerary to the 
Seven Churches, together with historical and 
descriptive accounts. Copies of individual photo- 
graphs may also be procured separately. 

Of the Seven Churches, that of Ephesus 
naturally obtains most ample illustration. Here 
were aqueducts, theatres, also the great Temple 
of Diana, reckoned among the wonders of the 
world. ‘These photographs prove that Ephesus 
was designed by nature to become a chief 
capital in Asia—central for commerce, strong for 
defence, noble for architectural magnificence 
and religious ceremonial. That comparatively 
80 little remains of structures which were once 
the pride of empires, will scarcely be a marvel 
to those students of history who know that the 
cradle of civilisation becomes ofttimes her grave. 
Frequently, as it were, in fulfilment of prophecy, 
the bittern’s cry is heard beneath the broken 
arch, and on appealing to these photographs, it 
is found as a literal fact that the stork builds 
her nest on the capital of columns. ‘The 
temples are now desolate that once looked down 
in pride upon the humble spots which sheltered 
the Seven Churches of Asia. The series of 
seventeen photographs taken in Ephesus include 
‘The Temple of Diana,’ ‘The ‘Theatre,’ ‘The 
Prison of St. Paul,’ ‘The Aqueducts and Castle,’ 
‘The Great Gymnasium,’ ‘The Odeum,’ ‘ The 
Great Mosque—the ancient church of St. John,’ 
&e. Every student knows that the surface over 
which the photographic lens has here taken 
range was for Art structures and human inci- 
dent of interest almost beyond parallel. Here 
to Ephesus came St. Paul from Corinth, and 
finding certain disciples, abode for a period of 
two years, persuading, disputing, baptising. 
Here dwelt Demetrius, the silversmith, who, 
having made silver shrines for the image of the 
goddess, cried out with his craftsmen for the 
space of two hours in the theatre—the remains of 
which are now scarcely distinguishable in the 

eneral mass of ruins—“ Great is Diana of the 

phesians.”’ Here, too, supreme above the rest, 
stood the vast temple of the goddess, than which, 
it is said, the sun in its course saw nothing 
more magnificent. The foundations of a former 
temple had been laid with immense substruc- 
tures; architects of the highest distinction were 
employed; Croesus, the king of Lydia, lent his 
aid ; and all the Greek cities of Asia contributed 
subsidies. And when fire brought devastation, 
the temple was again reared in more than its 
former magnificence. The Emperor Alexander, 





itional light upon moot points | 





we are told, offered the spoils of his eastern con- 
quests if only he might be permitted to inscribe 
his name upon its walls. The vanity of man 
has seldom been more manifest; the very site 
of the great temple is now reduced to conjec- 
ture, and the photographs brought to this 
country by Signor Svoboda of the wonder of 
the world, display little more than a mass of 
undistinguishable desolation. And yet we are 
told that the area of the temple measured 
425 feet in length by 220 in breadth, that it 
contained 127 columns, 60 feet in height, each 
the gift of a king. The destruction which has 
devastated the entire region of Asia Minor, the 
site of the apostolic churches, is symbolised in 
the fate of Ephesus. This chief city had already 
sunk into decay by the time when Christianity | 
had overspread the shores of the Mediterranean. | 


and its proud edifices and sumptuous decorations 
served as materials and enrichments in the 
mediwval buildings of Europe, and may now be 
in the jasper columns that support 
the dome of St. Sophia, and in the marbles 
which enrich Italian cathedrals. Yet it is this, 
the wreck of empire, which photography records 
in literal lines, more eloquent than words, more 
trustworthy than artist’s sketches dressed for 
the public eye. Our readers were long ago 
informed that a railway runs from Smyrna to 
Ephesus, and thus Signor Svoboda was able to 
return again and again to his labours. When 
the sun shone high, and the light became too 
intense for photographic manipulation, the 
tourist retreated to the cool shade of a ruined 
aqueduct or temple. And before his task was 
ended, Signor Svoboda knew the ancient city 
so well that he could have threaded his way 
among its ruins blindfold. We shall hope to 
find in the promised letterpress not only the 
excitement of personal adventure, but the in- 
struction gathered of persistent research. 
Each of the seven churches obtains illus- 
tration; for example, of Ephesus there are 
seventeen photographs, of Laodicea eleven, of 


Smyrna ten, of is six, of Pergamos four, of 
Philadelphia and Thyatira each one. The 
at all points as 


entire series, though scarcel 
—- as might duel, will prove of no 
small value to the archwologist, the artist, and 
the biblical student. The antiquary may 
possibly desire more detail, indeed it is rather 
cause for regret that closer studies could not 
be made of direct Art objects — of statues, 
entablatures, friezes, capitals, and inscriptions. 
Still, even to the professed archwologist, fac- 
simile transcripts of the monument of Sesostris 
at Smyrna, the su tomb of St. Luke at 
Ephesus, and the Niobe, a rock-cut figure of 
gigantic size, near to Sardis, not to mention 
the remains of aqueducts, amphitheatres, &c., 
will yield material for the illustration of dark 
and obscure pages in the worlds history. To the 
architect, the fluted Ionic columns of white 
marble standing in the valley of Aphrodisias 
may serve as a model; to the artist, the fine 
sweep of hills, almost sculpturesque in form, 
around the Acropolis of Sardis, the exquisite 
study of Mount Sypilus, and the pretty picture 
of Thyatira, will be looked upon with delight. 
To the moralist, there may be theme for specu- 
lation in the ancient palace of Croesus, now but 
a mass of rubble. And, lastly, to the man of 
science, the incrusted waterfalls of Laodicea, 
“motionless torrents, silent cataracts that stopped 
at once amid their maddest plunge,” may bring 
from Asia some facts to fortify or refute theories 
broached in Western Europe. The writer of 
this notice has himself travelled in these 
Eastern longitudes, and therefore can he esti- 
mate, at their true worth, such panoramic views 
as that of Smyrna taken from the height of 
Mount Pagus. We have had, both in the pages 
of literature and in the sketches of artists, much 
romancing of Eastern travel: when it was our 
fortune to traverse Palestine and the districts 
of the Lebanon, it appeared to us that after all 
the eloquence expended on the East, room spe- 
cially remained for a faithful and unflattering 
record. This, at length, the art of photography 
is about to supply for the most interesting re- 
rions of Asia. We have had photographs from 
ndia, from the city of Jerusalem and Palestine 
generally, and now we are glad to welcome a 
work which registers all that remains of the 
Seven Churches of Asia Minor. ; 
The whole series may be taken in illustration 
of the life and labours of the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles. ‘Ihe eye here follows the paths 
he trod, or gazes on trees, rocks, valleys, moun- 
tains, which have scarcely changed in aspect 
since the close of the Scripture narrative. The 
temples still stand, though in ruins, under the 
shadow of which St. Paul preached ; also yet re- 
main those ancient amphitheatres where the 


| who strove for the mastery were temperate in 


things. Whoever may have visited these spots, 
or in imagination followed these footsteps, must 
have felt how intimately connected is the out- 
ward scene with the spiritual teaching, and how 
essential becomes a faithful picture to the full 
understanding of the sacred text. 
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THE ART OF THE ARMOURER. 


A work which would profess to treat of the | 


origin, progress, and equipment of the British 
army, however valuable and interesting it 
might prove to be in itself, would possess no 
claim for any special consideration in these 
pages, except with reference to that one section 


Fig. 1. COIF OF MAIL—ABOUT A.D. 1150. 


contain a vast amount of valuable and varied 


of the entire subject which would be devoted to 
the treatment of our national military equip- 
ment. Accordingly, we now, with marked 


emphasis, invite the attention of our readers to | 
one* amongst the numerous series of important 
publications that have lately been issued by the | 


firm of Cassell, Peter, and Galpin, not because 
we have become in the slightest degree un- 
mindfal of the pacific character of Art, but 


It is the peculiar characteristic of the exam- 


solely in consequence of the prominence which 


_ has been assigned by the author of this work to 


the artistic aspect of his subject, coupled with 
the singular excellence and beauty of his 
engraved illustrations. oe iS Sas 
Upon the general qualities of Sir Sibbald 
Scott’s two goodly volumes it is sufficient for 
us to say, that they bear the a of 
laborious and comprehensive research, that they 


Fig. 3. BASINET—ABOUT A.D. 1330. 





exceptions, they are relics still in existence ; 
and, consequently, the engravings have been 
drawn from the original objects which they 
represent, and thus they possess the highest 
authority. Nor is this judicious selection of 


matter, while they also testify to the earnest | ples of the equipment of the British army in 
and hearty; devotedness with which he has | successive periods, that have been ntetel by 
carried out his arduous, yet always attractive, | Sir Sibbald Scott to be represented as the 


illustrations of his text, that, with very few 


project. 














Fig. 2. MELM OF 12TH CENTURY, WITH NASAL. 


Fig. 4. BASINET, 


| 


th se engravings, im 
distinction 
in & manner that cl 
tion. 
enabled to enri 
of on 
ples of the 


portant as it is, their only 
; for they have also been executed 
aims our unqualified admira- 

/urtesy of the publishers we are 
ch our pages with some specimens 
these engravings; these exam- 
eminent ability and true artistic 


By the c« 


class of 


feeling of Mr. R. T. Pritchett, F.S.A., speak 
for themselves: on some future occasion we 
may introduce a second group, showing another 
* The British Army: its Origin, Progress, and Equip- 


ment. By Sir Sibbald David Scott, Bart. 2 vols. Svo. 


Published by Cassell, Petter, & Galpin: and dedicated to 
Her Majesty the Queen. 








WITH CAMAIL AND VENTAIL—ABOLT A.D. 1360. 


class of these examples, which will be found 
equally worthy of our cordial commendation, as 
they will exemplify the versatility of the powers 
of the same accomplished artist. 

; Armour, both in itself and through the 
influence of association, is always regarded 
with especial interest by artists, by all lovers of 
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Art, and also b 
Sibbald Scott 


with the most ardent admirers of the productions 


h 





every student of history. Sir 
as shown both that he ranks 





fy. 5. TILTING-HELM—ABOUT A.D. 1350. 


of the armourer, and also that he nema 


the important part that armour has ta 





en in the | 


— 


ae) 
Fig. 6. MIXED ARMOUR—ABOUT A.D. 1300, 


history of military equipment. 


* . . | 
Obtaining our 


examples from Sir Sibbald’s illustrations, we | 


| for the has 
_ of the rivalry between arms and armour it is 
not for us to speculate; still, we may desire, 


proceed to give a concise sketch of the principal 
changes through which armour passed in the 
middle ages in England; and thus we shall be 
led to a consideration of the “Art of the 
Armourer,” and his claim as an artist to a place 
of honour in the Art-Journal. 

It must be borne in remembrance that verit- 
able specimens of early armour are at once very 
rare and of considerable value. Such relics of 


| this order as do exist are, consequently, to be 
found only in a few great collections ; except 


in the case of a small number of scattered 
solitary portions of some good knight’s harness 
of proof. But, if real early armour is scarce 
and not easy of access, faithful contemporary 
representations of it abound, and may be studied 
with ease and with most satisfactory results. 
Such representations of the armour worn in our 
country from the times of the Norman Con- 
quest, till fire-arms demonstrated the power- 
lessness of any defensive equipment to resist 
the new projectiles and to protect the wearer, 
are found in the illuminated drawings which 
illustrate manuscripts, in carvings in ivory, 
in tapestry, in seals, in architectural sculpture 
and stained glass, and, above all, in monumental 
memorials, both sculptured and engraven. All 
this represented armour, and whatever relics of 
the early armourer’s skill and Art may still be 
in existence, mutually illustrate each other. 
For the most part, it is the sculptured effigy or 


the graphic illumination which determines the | 
| era of the original helm, or hauberk, or plate, 


for defence of breast or limb ; and, on the other 
hand, in the highly-prized treasures of armories 
and museums are found the evidences, which 
attest the accurate and exact fidelity of the 
medieval sculptors and draughtsmen. 

Again, there is another circumstance which 
requires to be taken into consideration before 
entering upon any inquiries concerning the 
varieties and the characteristics of early armour. 
This is the relative influences that offensive 
weapons and defensive equipments have always 
exercised, as indeed it was inevitable (and 
always must continue to be inevitable) that they 
should exercise such relative influences, the one 
upon the other. As soon as the armour was 
found to be an effectual defence against such 
arms as were in use, attention was immediately 
bestowed upon the improvement of the existing 
arms, and the introduction of new and more de- 
structive weapons was certain to follow. Then, 
this ieietonl power to inflict wounds would 
lead to corresponding efforts to strengthen the 
armour and to consolidate its protecting capa- 
cities. And there would be maintained, and 


| thus indeed there always has been maintained, 


a struggle for supremacy between arms and 
armour. As is well known, the question that 
was so long at issue in the middle ages, was 
finally solved, so far as the wearing of armour 
by knights and soldiers was concerned, by the 
introduction and adoption of gunpowder; but 
yet this same question, modified in conditions 
and circumstances, has revived in our own 
times—the armour now covers, not “ hearts of 
oak,” but ships framed of massive beams; and 
the crushing and crashing “ penetration’’ of 
enormous shot and shell has succeeded to lance- 
thrusts and blows of swords and maces ; and we 
now add inch to inch in the thickness of our 
armour-plates, and ton to ton in the weight of 
our guns, until we may fairly expect this new 
strife between arms and armour to end, as it 
ended before—in the ship-armour becoming too 
heavy for the ships, and the guns too ponderous 
nners. What may be the next phase 


even if we may not anticipate, the coming of a 
time in which rival armourers will aspire rather 


| to a supremacy in the Art that may decorate 


their works, than to any superior qualities of 
practical utility. 

The examples of armour which illustrate the 
early “equipment” of the “ British army” in 
Sir Sibbald Scott’s volumes, are preserved in 
various armories, but the greater number are in 
collections of the Earl of Warwick, at Warwick 
Castle; and of the Honourable Robert Curzon, at 
Parham Park, in Sussex ; and also in the armory 
of the Tower. . ; 

Great uncertainty still exists, notwithstanding 


the most careful investigation of the subject, 
with respect to the description of armour in use 
<ang Se first centuries of the middle ages, 
and which constituted the transition from the 
defensive equipment of the warriors of antiquity 
to the panoply of the medieval knights. In 
those early times, stout quilted garments were 
worn for defence. Rings also, studs and scales 
of metal were added, for such additional protec- 
tion as ~— be obtained without any serious 
drawback from the flexible character of these 
defensive coverings. Then came the true mail 
armour, contemporary with the crusades, which 
would admit of no artistic ornamentation, its 
beauty consisting in the fineness of the inter- 
woven rings, and the firmness of their construc- 
tion. The all-important covering for the head, 
the helm or heaume, at first was of great sim- 
plicity as well in workmanship as in form. 
Until the twelfth century was drawing towards 
its close, the helm had a conical form, and in 
front it was generally furnished with a narrow 
prolongation, descending between the eyes to 
the chin, known as a nasal, which would afford 
to the face of the wearer a partial protection. 
At the commencement of the thirteenth century 
the cylindrical form of helm was adopted, and 
this sometimes was rounded or domed at the 
top, and sometimes it was cut flat above by a 
horizontal plane. For a while the nasal con- 
tinued to be in use; but helms that were more 
or less completely closed were ually intro- 
duced: they had horizontal clefts for vision, 
and also were perforated with holes for breath- 
ing. In some of these helms the covering for 
the face was moveable, so that it might be ad- 
justed to its place at the pleasure of the wearer. 
At the same period also a species of demi-helm 
of comparative lightness was worn, sometimes 
under and sometimes over the mail coif; and, 
in actual conflict, whether on the battle-field or 
at the joust, the great closed or vizored helm 
was placed over all, and occasionally it was of 
such large dimensions that it rested on the 
shoulders of the knight. It was also secured 
to his person by a chain, so that he might re- 
cover it should it be struck off in the mélée. 
These helms, whatever their form or compara- 
tive size, exercised the skill of the armourer in 
producing them, but they were not considered 
to be suitable objects for the display of such 
decorative arts as were employed “= gold- 
smith for enhancing the beauty and the value 
of the precious metals. Shields, in like manner, 
which at this era gradually diminish in size, 
appear without elaborate decorative enrichment, 
but as the thirteenth century advances they be- 
come charged with true heraldic insignia. 
Throughout this same period the surcoats which 
were worn over the armour, are found to have 
been formed of costly and splendid materials 
and richly adorned, and they also display 
heraldic compositions blazoned with the utmost 
splendour. 

The changes in armour, which succeeded to 
one another after the defence of mail had at- 
tained to its highest perfection, so far partook 
of one common characteristic, that they all had 
a single aim and purpose—the increase, that is, 
of the defensive capacity of the armour itself. 
In the first place, the exposed parts of the 
knight’s person received additional defences. 
Small plates were added, over the mail, upon 
the elbows and knees; then the front of the 
lower limbs had plates buckled over the mail ; 
a plastron, or breast-plate, was secured beneath 
the mail; the arms had their appropriate secon- 
dary defences, and the elbows and shoulders 
were specially protected; and thus, after a 
while, the knights are seen to have been 
equipped from head to foot in plates of steel ; 
and, finally, they have about many parts of 
their persons one plate screwed over another. 
These changes continued to be made, from the 
commencement of the closing quarter of the 
13th century until the 14th century had passed 
away. Then, with the commencement of the 
15th century, the panoply of plate armour be- 
came complete ; and it was distinguished by the 
most dignified simplicity, and by a thoroughly 
martial aspect. As the century advanced, the 
additional plates, that were fixed over others, 
assumed increasing importance ; and the fui//es, 








or pendant plates that covered the armour of the 
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thighs with asecondary defence, gavea distinctive 
character to the entire suits of harness. The 
right and the left sides of the knight also were 
protected after a different fashion, there being an 
accumulation of plates to guard the left or 
bridle arm, the shield having fallen into disuse, 
while the right or sword arm was comparatively 
unencumbered. The long surcoat of the days 
of mail armour gave place to shorter coverings ; 
and after the middle of the 14th century the 
short, sleeveless, close-fitting jupon, with its 
rich embroidery and heraldic blazonry, was 


universally worn: this, in its turn, ceased to | 


be in favour when the knight was armed en- 


tirely in polished plate armour; and, once | 


more, before the 15th century had closed, a 


tabard, cut very short, with short sleeves also, | 


and emblazoned both before and behind with 
heraldic insignia, was worn over the plate armour. 
At this same period the armour itself was fre- 
uently fluted ; and, with the multiplication of 
) wen an increased elaboration of ornamen- 
tation was introduced, and the simpler dignity 
of the earlier armour finally passed away. One 
other great change in the fashion of armour 
yet remained to be carried into effect, in antici- 
pation of its gradual disuse ; this change began 
to take place in the commencement of the 16th 
century, when the armourers, while lavishing 
varied enrichments upon their works, endeav- 
oured to assimilate them to the ordinary costume 
of the nobles and knights of the period. The 
true feeling for armour thus by degrees ceased 
to exist, and there remained steel dresses only 
in the place of the genuine knightly panoply. 
All these changes in fashion of armour led to 
the development of the art of the armourer; 
and the increasing luxuriousness of the general 
habits of those ages of necessity caused armourers 
to invite the aid and co-operation of whatsoever | 
arts were applicable to adornment and enrich- 
ment of their polished steel. Thus, the chaser, 
the damascener, the engraver, and every artist 
who before had worked only in the precious 





ee 


Prince, | The early admixture of mail and plate armour 
late for | is exemplified in Fig. 6, as it came into use 
eft side. | about a.p. 1300. The shield that is represented 


might have been worn by the Black 
is represented. It has a secondary 
additional defence screwed upon its 


ae 





metals, were invited to take a part in the pro- 

duction both of armour and weapons. Artists | 
of the most distinguished ability and reputa- | 
tion vied with another in furnishing designs | 
for enriching and decorating armour and arms. 

Helms and every piece of armour were covered 

with elaborate sudiesonen, with heraldic devices, 

or with groups of figures, engraved, chased, 

embossed, hammer-wrought, and damascened 

in gold and silver; shields, introduced again 

apparently rather for display than for defence, 

were made circular or slightly oval, and they 

were frequently covered with rich and compli- 

cated subjects in low relief; and the horses, 

which carried these superbly appointed cavaliers, 

were no less richly armed ial cmaanad than 

their riders. Such was the art of the armourer, 

when his art reached its culminating point, 

shortly before the great revolution in the art of 
war caused armour, and the arms that were in 

use with armour, to become relics and remi- 

niscences and illustrations of the past. 

The importance attached to armour alike by 
sovereigns, nobles, and knights, so long as it 
continued to be worn, would extend its influence | 
to the art of the armourer; and thus, in 
armouries at the present day, in their later 
collections, the noblest triumphs of the decora- 
tive arts may be sought and found. It is not 
for any of these elaborate and gorgeous examples 
of Art in armour, however, that we turn to Sir 
Sibbald Scott's work. On the contrary, we 
look back to the early periods, and to simpler 
and more dignified styles, in order to form our 
small group of specimens of some of the more 
marked changes that armour passed through 
before the days of its final enrichment. 

A coif of mail, its date about the year 1150, 
which still retains its original leather lining, an 
example of the greatest rarity, is represented in 
Fig. 1. A conical helm with a nasal is given in 
Fig. 2, the date early in the 12th century. The 
', or close-fitting head-piece, worn from 
about 1330 to the close of the 
ippears in Fig 
nother helm of 
tr ve al le 


has 


l4th century, 
3; and in Fig. 4 is shown 
the same class, having its 
or vizor, and part of the 
( » OF protection of mail for the neck, still 
attached to it. In Fig. 5, a noble tilting-helm 
of the middle of the 14th century, such as 


tentarle 


a 


- 


Fig. 7. PLATE ARMOUR—ABOUT A.v. 145). 





in this example is not English, nor does it belong | noble aspect is represented in Fig. 7, the date 
to the same period as the armour. A complete | about 1450. And we complete our examples 
suit of plate armour of great beauty and truly | with the group shown in Fig. 8, composed of 








Fig. 8. SWORD AND SHIELD OF EDWARD IUII,, EX 


the shield and sword of Edward IIT. (the latter | cent monuments of that family in Cobham 
7 feet in length), which are preserved in West- | Church, in Kent. Figs. 1 2 rg 6, and 7, are 
minster Abbey; and a crested helm of one of | from the Parham Collection and Figs 3 and 4 
the Cobhams, still remaining with the magnifi- | from the armory at Warwick Castle. 
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ART IN IRELAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





Corx.—The successful competitors for prizes 
in the Cork School of Design received their 
awards from the hand of the Mayor, on the 
19th of December, when the master’s report for 
the year was read. It stated that the total 
number of pupils receiving instruction through 
the agency of the school was 364: an increase 
of 22 on the preceding year. At the last ex- 
amination of drawings sent up by the school to 
South Kensington, the works of 11 students 
were marked satisfactory, 6 received prizes, 2 
had “honourable mention,”’ 7 pupils had their 
works selected for national competition, and 
1 received the Queen’s prize for Art. The 
“ Mayor's Prizes,” distributed at the meeting, 
were valued at £20. 

Dvsiry.—On the 23rd of December, his 
Exeellency the Lord-Lieutenant presided at the 
distribution of the prizes to the Students of the 
Schools of Art of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Mr. Waldror, D.L., Secretary, explained that 





the prizes for distribution were of three kinds, 
first those of the Department of Science and 
Art, secondly, the Taylor Prizes, and lastly, the | 
medals of the Royal Dublin Society. Lieut.- | 
Col. Adamson, Chairman of the Fine Arts | 
Committee, said he wished they could see that | 
establishment a branch of the Department of | 
Science and Art. He regretted they were only 
the recipients, of what were called payments on 
results, of the very large sums voted by the 
liberality of Parliament. It would be observed 
with pleasure from the report, that there had | 
been a growing taste among the lower and 

middle, as well as the upper, classes for the 

study of the Arts taught in that school—and 

the instruction would hardly be surpassed in 

any other school in the United Kingdom. In 

the presence of his Excellency, he wished to 

express the high opinion entertained by the 

Committee of Fine Arts of the talent and zeal 

of the head-master, Mr. Edwin Lyne, and con- 

cluded with an earnest hope that the Metro- 

politan schools both of Ireland and Scotland 

might ere long each have some reasonable grant 

made to meet the expenses of these establish- 

ments. After the proceedings had terminated, 

his Excellency was conducted over the schools 

by Mr. Lyne, in order to view an exhibition of 

the students’ works. 

Braprorp.—The annual public meeting and 
distribution of prizes to the successful students 
of the Bradford School of Art took place 
towards the close of last year. The chairman, 
Mr. Alderman Godwin, said that in all respects 
the school appeared in a healthy condition, and 
had in it some principle of vitality which 
seemed to ensure success. The report stated 
that during the past year the progress of the 
pupils, though not very rapid, had been satis- 
factory. ‘There are now 89 students on the | 
books. 

BristoLt.—We observe that the annual Ex- 
hibition of the Bristol Fine Arts Academy will 
open in April next. This Institution was the 
first of the kind erected in the provinces for the 
sole purpose of promoting the interests of the 
Fine Arts, and is, we believe, the only one in 
the West of England where an Annual Exhi- 
bition is still maintained. The number of 
works in last year’s collection amounted to 547, 
and of sold pictures, to 111. 

GLovcrster.—The annual distribution of 
prizes to the pupils of the Gloucester School of 
Art took place in December. From the report, 
we learn that “the number of students who 
attended during the year happens to be exactly 
the same as that of 1866, viz., 146. That the 
returns of the year do not show an increase is, 
we believe, chiefly ascribable to the nature and 
position of the building occupied as our School 
of Art. In the annual examination of last 
March, 48 pupils sat for examination, against 
45 the previous year. Of these 23 were suc- 
cessful, against 21 in 1866. The students whose 
works were sent to the Department competi- 
tion in 1867 were 54; in 1866 they were 48. 
Of 12 students, the works of 5 were chosen for 
national competition, against those of the 7 in 
1866, which were all chosen. In the national 








competition we have no successes to show this | such an income as would be required to make it 


year (1867); last year we obtained a bronze 
medal.” 


Lixcotn.—The distribution of prizes to stu- 
dents in connection with the Art-Treasures 
Exhibition, open somewhat recently in Lincoln, 
took place in the School of Art, in which the 
exhibition had been held. There was a nu- 
merous attendance. The Mayor occupied the 
chair. The report of the school committee 
announced the steady success of the school. 
The position it attained in the first year of 
its existence was such as to astonish all con- 
nected with such institutions, but this success 
had been improved upon every year, the last 
competition being very satisfactory. 

Mancuester.—The annual meeting and 
distribution of prizes in connection with the 
Manchester School of Art took place on the 
evening of December 27, in the Lecture Theatre 


of the Royal Institution. Mr. Barge, in the | 


absence of the Very Rey. the Dean of Man- 


chester, presided.— Mr. Aspden, the secretary, | 
read the report. The total receipts for the year | 


had been £1,019 2s. 9¢., and the expenditure 
£989 4s. 7d. The balance in the banker's 


hands was £106 19s. 1ld., against £77 4s. 9d. | 


in the preceding year. Not a single donation 


had been received during the year, and were it | 


not for the increase in the students’ fees, the 
financial position of the society would not be 
in so sound a position. Mr. Miickley, the head- 


master, read the report on the state of the | 
school. Regret was expressed that the students | 


were with great difficulty induced to undertake 
those studies which pertained to the decorative 
Art. The head-master was informed that but 
little encouragement was received by the 
artisans of this city to pursue that course of 
education necessary to make them efficient 
ornamentists, as when designs were required for 
the leading productions of the district recourse 
was at once had to the continent to furnish 
them. It was, nevertheless, much to be 
deplored that students did not see their interest 
in working with a view to meet those 
demands for decorative design, which would 
certainly be made in the future. It was deemed 
advisable to withhold the award of the Primrose 
Silver Medal this year for decorative design, as 
the works now in preparation for that prize 
were not yet complete. At the Government 
examination held here in March last, 40 passed, 
and seven gained 3rd grade prizes; and at the 
national competion, one gold medal, two silver 
medals, three bronze medals, and a book prize, 
were awarded. Five valuable original drawings 
by Mulready had been presented to the school 
by Messrs. Agnew. The report stated, in 
conclusion, that £20 had been presented to the 
school by Mrs. Goadsby, for prizes to the 
students, to be awarded in 1868. The same 
lady had also announced her intention of making 
a donation of £500 to the school, to be invested, 
and the interest to be devoted to such prizes as 
might hereafter be determined upon by the 
managers. The prizes were afterwards distri- 
buted by Mr. Tom ‘Taylor, who prefaced the 
ceremony with an address on Art-education. 
Reapinc.—The distribution of prizes in con- 
nection with the School of Art here, was made 
in December last. A number of oil-paintings, 
water-colour drawings, and architectural — 
were exhibited in the Council Chamber. The 
proficiency of the pupils is very satisfactory, but 
it is stated that the Government minute of 1865, 
which transfers the management from the Art- 
master to the managers of schools, has had the 
disastrous effect of reducing the number of 
pupils from 838 to about 150. 
SovutHampton.—The School of Art in this 
town, though existing since 1855, and having 
had 1,200 pupils under its charge, has not, 
according to the last report—read at the annual 
meeting on the 19th of December—“ i 


that position, either in public opinion or in the | 


actual state of its operations, which in a town 
the size of Southampton an educational insti- 
tute of such importance might be expected to 
fill, and which in many towns of smaller popu- 
lations similar institutions actually do occupy.’ 
The difficulty all along seems to have been of 
a pecuniary nature; the school has never suc- 
ceeded in realising from the fees of the students 


| up a similar Exhibition. 


self-supporting. After the first year or two, sub- 
scriptions gra ually fell off, and fora considerable 
time past they had altogether ceased. Govern- 
ment, too, by periodically diminishing its sub- 
sidy, has oe withheld its support. Now, 
however, as the school has become incorporated 
with the mace} themagnanen there appears to 
be some hope of future prosperity. The number 
of pupils attending the classes during the past 
ear was 154. There were 131 works, executed 
y 19 students, sent up to London in March 
last for examination for rewards of the third 
grade, and to satisfy the Department of Art 
| that the course of instruction in the school was 
| in accordance with the published regulations. 
| Of these students, three had 3rd grade prizes (of 
| books) awarded to them by the Department of 
| Art, one received honourable mention, and the 
| works of 11 others satisfied the examiners. The 
works of two of the students were selected for 
_ the national competition, but they did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining an award. 
SroursripGe.—The annual meeting of those 
interested in the School of Art in this town, 
was held in the month of December, when the 
Hon. C. L. Lyttleton presided. The report, 
which noticed the satisfactory increase in the 
number of pupils, directed attention to the 
manufacture of glass, for which Stourbridge is 
famed. There was a marked improvement in 
the study of colour, a quality in which England 
is said to have been always behind the manu- 
factures of the Continent. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Monrreat.—In the course of a paper recently 
read before the Montreal Literary Club by the 
Hon. Mr. McGee, reference was made to the 
proposed School of Design. Mr. McGee said, 
that “ when abroad in the early portion of the 
present year he had several conversations on 
the subject with Mr. Henry Cole, Secretary of 
the South Kensi n Institution, and he found 
that the directors had no authority to go outside 
the British Islands ; still he had reason to believe 
that if we once had such a school here we should 

et every facility that provincial towns at home 
oes in obtaining their medals and — 
through the metropolitan institution.” It is 
much to be wished that this allusion to the 
School of Design may induce action on the part 
of those who have so often talked the matter 
over. And here we may state that there is an 
excellent institution of the above description in 
the city of St. John, New Brunswick, under 
the direction of a Mr. Gray, who is said to be a 
zealous and efficient teacher.—Bishop Strahan, 
of Toronto, died in November last.’ One of the _ 
remarkable incidents in connection with the 
deceased, and which must prove our apology 
for chronicling his demise in the Art-Journal, 
is the fact of his having been in early life the 
tutor of Sir David Wilkie, R.A. “After leav- 
ing St. Andrews,” wrote the late bishop, “I 
applied for and obtained the parochial school 
of Kettle, in the county of Fife. Among my 
pupils at that time was Sir David Wilkie, since 
known as one of the best painters of the age. 
I very soon perceived Wilkie’s great genius, 
and with much difficulty prevailed upon his 
uncle to send him, still very young, to Raeburn, 
then enjoying the highest reputation in Scot- 
land.” Thirty years after, teacher and scholar 
again met in London and renewed an intimacy. 
Often did Wilkie at the height of his fame 
declare that had it not been for the interference 
of his preceptor he must have remained in | 
obscurity.—An Arts Exhibition was held in 
the little town of Guelph, province of Ontario, 
in November, at which were shown several 
paintings of merit and other works of Art; and 
a meeting of the members of the Mechanics’ 
| Institute at Elora, a neighbouring town of 
| modest dimensions, was to be held for the pur- 
| pose of considering the gee of getting 
e would compli- 
| ment the originators of these agrecable projects 
| on their laudable efforts to promote public taste, 
and advance the interests of the Fine Arts. 



























OBITUARY. 


BARON MAROCHETTI, R.A. 

Ir is indeed a rare circumstance for a 
foreigner to attain so high a position in the 
artistic roll of England, as did Charles, 


of December last. 


his parents to Paris, where the family be- 
came resident, the father practising as an 
advocate in the Court of Cassation. After 
receiving a general education at the Lycé« 
Napoleon, young Marochetti, who had shown 
considerable taste for modelling, entered 
the studio of Bosio, one of the most eminent 
sculptors of the French school, though, like 
his pupil, an Italian by birth. His pro- 
gress, however, was not very remarkable, 

et he received ‘‘ honourable mention” for 
Lis productions from the authorities of 
L’ Ecole Beaux Arts. Failing in his 
attempts to secure the award which would 
have entitled him to study in Rome free of 
expense, he went thither at his own cost 
when about seventeen years old. and re- 
mained there till his twenty-fifth year. 
In 1827 he exhibited in Paris a group 
entitled ‘A Girl playing with a Dog; it 
attracted considerable attention, and its 
author was awarded a medal; the work 
was presented by him to the King of Sar- 
dinia. At « somewhat later period he re- 
visited Turin, and adorned the city of his 
birth with an equestrian statue of Em- 
manuel Philibert—a free gift to the inha- 
bitants. The title of ‘‘ Baron” was con- 
ferred upon him by Charles Albert, King 
of Sardinia, in acknowledgment of his 
admiration of the sculptor’s liberality, no 
less than of the work itself; while to the 
day of the monarch’s death he ever evinced 
warm personal friendship for him. In 
1831 he exhibited the ‘ Fallen Angel,’ exe- 
cuted for the Academy of Arts, Turin. 
Another of his works which adorn the city 
is the equestrian statue of his patron and 
friend, Charles Albert, which now stands 
in the courtyard of the Palazzo Carignano. 

The royal favour bestowed on Marochetti 
in the place of his birth followed him when 
he returned to Paris. Atthe court of Louis 
Philippe he found the same welcome as 
greeted him at that of Turin. Handsome 
in person, courtly yet affable in manners, 
accomplished in the art of address, he was, 
independent of his talents as a sculptor, 
well fitted to have the entrée to the Palace 
of the Tuileries. France possesses from 
his chisel a statue of the Emperor, three of 
the Duke of Orleans, the monument to 
Bellini in Pére la Chaise, that to La Tour 
d'Auvergne, at Carbaix, some of the bassi- 
rilievi on the Arc de Triomphe de l’Etoile, 
and that of the Assumption, on the prin- 
cipal altar of the Madeleine Church. 


des 


The revolution which deprived Louis | 


Philippe of his throne brought Baron 
Marochetti to England. His attachment 
to the Orleans family kept him faithful to 
them in the day of their adversity ; in 1848 
he became a voluntary exile, and, like 
them, took up his abode with us. His 
connection, so to speak, with continental 
royalty was a sufficient introduction to the 
court of Queen Victoria, where he soon 
four d employment; and to this it was, in 
all probability, owing, rather than to any 
extraordinary merit as a sculptor, that he 
attained to the academical distinction ulti- 
mately reached by him. In 1851 he first 
appeared as an exhibitor at the Roval 


Academy, sending to the gallery a bust of 
the Prince ; 


Consort, and one of Lady Con- | 
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stance Gower, now Countess of Grosvenor, 
with a pair of portraits in bas-relief. From 
his outset Marochetti’s practice here was 
principally directed to portrait-sculpture, 
and principally among the aristocracy. — Of 
those who sat to him, besides the two just 


mentioned, were the Queen, Earl Russell, 
Jaron Marochetti, whose death occurred | 
suddenly, at Passy, near Paris, on the 29th | 
; . He was born at Turin | 
in 1805, but while yet achild was taken by | 


Sir James Stephen, the Marquis of Aber- 
corn, Lady Ashburton, the Duchess of 
Manchester, the late Marquis of Waterford, 
Marshal Pelessier, Duke of Malakoff, the 

Earl of Cardigan, Viscount Combermere, 
Lady Alice Hill, the Marquis of Down- 
shire, Richard Cobden, Joseph Locke, C.E., 
and Sir E. Landseer, R.A., with many 
other less notable names. 

His colossal statue of Coour-de-Lion, seen 
in front of the great Exhibition building of 
1851, first made his name familiar with 
the British public. That it is not a first- 
class example of the art is very generally 
admitted; still it was worthy of being 
perpetuated in bronze, and were it placed 
where it could be more advantageously 
seen than on its present site by the Houses 
of Parliament, the group would be a gainer 
by its removal. 

The city of Glasgow possesses two of his 
works: a statue of her Majesty, and ‘an 
equestrian statue of Wellington, with sculp- 
tured panels on its pedestal. Another 
statue of the Duke, from the baron’s studio, 
is erected near Strathfieldsaye ; and at the 
time of his death he was engaged on the 
long-looked for monument to the hero to 
be erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 
1856, he executed the granite monument 
to the memory of the British soldiers slain 
in the Crimea. THis latest work is the 
statue of Lord Clyde, standing in Waterloo 
Place; it adds nothing to his reputation. 

Baron Marochetti’s genius was certainly 
not that which carried him into the regions 
of the ideal; when he entered them, and it 
was but seldom, he unmistakably failed, 
as in his‘ Sappho,’ which presents not a 
single element of the grace and beauty of 
Greek sculpture. His group of ‘ A Child 
and Greyhound,’ in the exhibition of the 
Academy in 1854, showed nothing beyond 
a pretty attractiveness. His true strength 
lay in busts, especially those of the female 
sex, which were always refined and elevated 
in expression, and true to nature: these 
qualities were a reflex of his own personal 
character. 

Marochetti was elected Associate of the 
Academy in 1861, and Academician in 
1866. He was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour in 1839, and Grand 
Officer of St. Maurice and Lazarus in 1861. 


THEODORE ROUSSEAU. 


A Paris correspondent of the Atheneum 
supplied our contemporary, at the com- 
mencement of the year, with a graphic and 
touching account of the funeral of this dis- 
tinguished landscape-painter, whose death 
occurred towards the close of the last year. 
‘* Six months ago,” says the writer, ‘“‘ when 
his genius had just received the highest 
honour in the gift of his country””"—he was 
one of the four French artists to whom 
gold medals were awarded at the Inter- 
national Exhibition—* and he was a grand 
prix before all the world, he was struck 
with paralysis of the brain. The valiant 
soul had fought his last fight.” 

Rousseau was a native of Paris. For a 
long time it was his lot to struggle against 
the prejudices which his style of painting 
invoked, especially among those who were 
deemed the arbiters of all Art-matters, and 
whose judgments concerning what was 
right and what was wrong few presumed | 


to question; while the Academy totally 
ignored his works, as unworthy of exhi- 
bition. ‘‘It is difficult to conceive at the 
present time,” wrote a French critic several 
years ago, ‘‘ that Théodore Rousseau was 
for more than fifteen years refused syste- 
matically by the jury. Now everybody 
admires works which have served as texts 
for so many violent polemics. . . Atlength 
the tumult subsided, and it was discovered 
that Rousseau was an excellent painter.” 

Rousseau, as just intimated, broke 
through the academic style, and became a 
true and faithful worshipper of nature, 
a deity whom the cognoscenti of Paris knew 
not, and therefore could not pay her 
homage. His pictures show bold and 
vigorous pencilling, and a richness of 
colour such as we are accustomed to see 
in the works of many of our own best 
landscape-painters. In the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1855 he exhibited 
no fewer than thirteen of his finest pic- 
tures, and in that of last year he was 
admirably represented; but we shall have 
more to say on this head when we come to 
review specifically the French School in 
this department of Art, as then and there 
seen. We may, however, remark in pass- 
ing, that among the most esteemed of his 
paintings are :—‘ The Outskirts of a Wood,’ 
‘Les Cétes de Granville,’ ‘The Way out 
of the Forest,’ ‘ Fontainebleau—Sunset,’ 
‘Oaks in the Gorges of Apremont,’ ‘ The 
Plain of Barbison—Evening,’ ‘ Marsh-land 
in the Landes’—perhaps the most tho- 
roughly perfect of his works—and ‘An 
Avenue in the Forest of Isle-Adam.’ 

In 1834 he received a medal of the third 
class, for landscape; in 1849 one of the 
first class; in 1852 he was decorated with 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour; and 
at the Universal Exhibition of 1855 was 
awarded a first-class medal. He died, in 
the fifty-sixth year of his age, at Barbison, 
on the outskirts of the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, a locality which he made the subject 
of many of his best works. 

ANTOINE FRANGOIS CLAUDET. 


The world of Photographic Art has sus- 
tained a heavy loss by the sudden death, 
on the 27th of December, of this eminent 
artist, to whom our pages were frequently 
indebted for valuable communications on 
the science. We must postpone till next 
month any detailed account of his life. 


WILLIAM BOWNESS. 


This artist died at his residence in Char- 
lotte Street, Fitzroy Square, on Friday, 
27th of December last, in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age. Mr. Bowness was a native 
of Kendal, where he commenced his career 
as a portrait painter with so much success 
as to excite in him the worthy ambition of 
seeking distinction in London, where he 
devoted himself with such diligence to his 
art as to secure a very respectable reputa- 
tion asa painter. Ie was for many years 
an exhibitor at the Royal Academy, also 
in Suffolk Street, and at different provincial 
exhibitions. He was one of the few 
portrait-painters who, by their extensive 
connections, were enabled to continue the 
practice of their profession, notwithstanding 
the serious injury that photography in- 
flicted in his particular branch of the 
profession. 

Mr. Bowness, by his kindliness and 
social habits, endeared himself to an 
extensive circle of friends. He married 


the eldest daughter of John Wilson the 
marine painter. 
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NOTABILIA 


OF THE 


UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


TuE CouRT OF THE DESIGNERS.— 
‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear.” 
Singular as it may seem, there was one 
quarter of the French Department at the late 
Exposition which might have elicited the 
familiar quotation. It lay, too, in the very 
midst of the must attractive collections of 
the great display; but its aspect was not 
inviting; its walls seemed covered with 
decorative drawings, in which there was no 
flamboyant flash, and its sides below pre- 
sented ranges of very modest cases. The 
trooping crowds of visitors wholly passed it 
by, but it gave a rich reward to those 
whose more discreet scrutiny led them into 
close acquaintance with its contents. In 
fact, it was a kind of repository for works 
of original genius, where you encountered, 
not the exhibitor of other men’s creations, 
but the true man himself, the deus ex 
machind. Here were to be found in, it 
must be said, from the strongly contrasted 


nature of their exhibited stores, an hetero- | 


fessor Archer, the representative of the 


Not far from this, a most agreeable sur- | 
prise brought us upon a small case, in 
which were a few precious specimens of an 


new variety of the wondrous process—a 
step forward towards its secured perma- 
nence. Here objects of gold or silver sur- 
face were faithfully represented in their true 
aspect, and those selected for the trial were 
all of singular beauty. Among them was 
a helmet of Francis I., from the Artillery 
Museum, covered with gilt relievo of the 
Renaissance period. Here also was an | 
Oriental poignard from the Marqyis of 
Hertford’s Collection, or here it seemed to 
be—blade and rich velvet sheath equally | 
identified in form, and surface, and tint. | 
A golden plateau, in redundant relievo of | 
the sixteenth century, one of the most | 
precious objects of the Vienna Museum, 
had its very double; and a framed collec- | 
tion of gold antique coinage appeared to be | 
| within your grasp. The name of ae 

S] 





is most honourably connected with t 

delusive marvel. 
Gold again played a remarkable part in | 

a neighbouring vitrine, small almost as a 


casket. 


| 
Edinburgh Museum. | 


unalterable metallurgic photography—a | 


it seems, founded in Paris this refined 
Roman art. The names of Schmall and 
Bessinger should be united with his in fair 
riv From the hard of Stanger came 
one of the choicest creations to be found in 
the whole Exposition. It stood alone—a 
small timepiece, some five or six inches 
high—its case of purest onyx, its plate a 
dark substratum, upon which each hour 
was indicated by an exquisite spirituelle 
draped female figure, soaring in a circle, 
and of finest cameo execution. This unique 
gem had not, we understood, found a pur- 
chaser to meet its justly-enhanced valua- 
tion. On the walls above and around these 
rarities, was an ample display of patterns 
for the French cashmere, from the ateliers of 
the men of mind, who lead into existence 
the gorgeous piles of this noble drapery, 
wherein the French toil so sedulously to 
emulate their Oriental model. The house 


| of Gonelle Fréres and Borrus Fréres pre- 


sented an ample display of exemplars of 
this infinitesimal mosaic of touch and tint— 
myriad of looped lines and rainbow har- 
monies. The gold medal has been awarded 
to the latter house. 

On the same walls were copiously exhi- 
bited designs for the ornamenting of rooms, 


geneous reunion of individuals, with whom | It exemplified a special mode of 


we have scarcely an analogous class in i 
England—men of original genius, who toil | metal upon steel, different from, but equally 
like workmen in their humble ateliers, in | fective with, the finest damascening. 
a fifth-story attic, and, with a heavily-tried | M. G. Perot has had the credit of this fine 
fortitude, win an appreciating connection, | vention. ; oe ne 

and finally, peradventure, an independence. | From gold to iron the transit is precipi- 


producing an incrustation of that master- | 


They are at once artists, workmen, and 
dealers. Such men, from their intrinsic 
worth, from bearing the precious jewel in 


their heads, should have been honoured on | 


this occasion, in the quarters assigned to 
them, with some significant external mani- 
festation. Butit was not so, and the French 
Commissioners in that spirit, so little akin 
to the elevated, by which their dispensations 


were frequently characterised, left them in | 


the plainest, the least inviting place of 
settlement to be found in the wide quarter 
under their control. To complete this 
proceeding, they should have affixed up a 
conspicuous notice :— 


“ Voi chi entrate, lasciate ogni speranza.” 


On entering this retreat at one end, the 
eye of the prying amateur was at once 
arrested and held on at a vitrine, in which 
objects, obviously of high virtu, were 
closely clustered. Upon minute inspection 
this proved to be quite a feast. Here were 
carvings, and chasings, and enamels, chiefly 
on metallic grounds. Here were small 
boxes covered with an intricate maze of 


Jioriture, mingled with dragon crests, all 


carved, lightly or deeply, some, indeed, 
with their substance husuchie trans- 
pierced. Here, too, one might dwell, 
with long, lingering gratification, upon 
ebony boxes of most graceful form, whose 
sides were all enwreathed with foliage 
and flower, the one of silver, the other 
of ivory, wherein the figures of birds 
and beasts, variarum monstra ferarum, were 
most fantastically and picturesquely tangled. 
Tke same species of design, but in bolder 
development, was framed in an oval hand- 
mirror. In a word, all the winning mys- 
teries of carving and enamelling were 
revealed in this case. They came, it appears, 
from the hand of a comparatively young 
artist, M. Emile Phillipe, a gold medalist. 
It was assuredly gratifying to the British 
visitant to find, from significant notices at- 
tached to the choicest of these works, that 
they had been detected and duly appre- 
ciated by the accomplished taste of Earl 
Dudley and the mature judgment of Pro- 


tate, yet here M. Fonguiéres has made the 
| homely metal play a noble part by the | 
| galyano-plastic process, which has been | 
| carried, by his scientific skill, to the furthest | 
attained development. He has in that way 
given it pure, solid, and malleable. He has | 
| been successful, in a most important utili- 
| tarian point of view, in casing iron within | 
| a heavy coating of copper, and thus making 
screws for ihip- balling, wherein the 
|strength of the one and freedom from 
| rust of the other, are happily combined. 
Here also, by the galvano-plastic power, 
rigid, rugged iron was made to assume the 
| finest form of Art, to offer the presentment 
of one of Cellini’s choicest, most richly- 
worked basso-relievo cups. M. Fonguiéres 
‘has been duly honoured with the gold 
medal. 
Hard by, in an unassuming depository, 
we recognised the veritable conceiver and 
creator of sundry master-works under the 
form of bronze argenté, with which we have 
been familiarised in the shop-windows of 
‘sundry Parisian dealers in plate. The 
name of Meissner consecrated a rich and 
varied array of charming productions—the 
‘very poetry of metallic Art; diminutive, 
_exquisitely-modelled figures, patere, pla- 
_teaux, sheaths and blades of poignards, or 
| paper-cutters. Of the figures, what could 
* more charmingly fanciful and droll than 
'those two macaroni of the middle ages, 
the one balancing a goose-quill, the other 
proud in his achievements of cup and ball ? 
| The litheness and animated action of these | 
| facetie of sculpture, could not be surpassed. | 
| The relievo, both alto and basso, in the | 


| other objects from M. Meissner’s hand, was | 
| also of striking excellence, more especially | 
| in delicate undulations, which sink and | 
| swell over the surface of foliage. 
| There was quite a cluster of cameo 
| workers in this secluded quarter, all of 
| great merit. Among these was conspi- 
| cuous M. Guyelant, the centre of whose 
case presented the head of a nymph, a 
masterpiece of wondrous projection and 
‘infinite detail. This artist is a worthy 
| descendant of that Italian Michelini who, 











/command universal admiration. 
in the form of vases of every variety, and 


of the simplest and the most luxurious 
description, chiefly from the skilled pencil 
of M. Prignot. Singular elegance of style 
_and plenitude of invention characterised 

these artistic drawings, from the most 
| minute individuality of ornament to the 
| most gorgeous compilation of cornice and 
drapery. The gold medal has been here, 
also, well awarded. 

Among many other competitors in this 
class, the name of Wavovren-Delafosse was 
conspicuous. Here attention was espe- 
cially attracted by a panel in the style of 
Louis XV., wherein, on a golden ground, 
flower and foliage in broadest and boldest 
sway of form, and in glowing richness of 
contrasted tint, were executed with a mas- 
terly confidence. 

In the centre of this secluded officina of 
originalities stood the, let us say, pavilion 
of an exhibitor, whose intelligence, energy, 
and perseverance have gradually and effec- 
tively secured for him a position of proud in- 
dependence, Monsieur Collinet, the inventor 
of a new ceramic process, the results of — 

88, 


of mural sheathings imitative of the finest 
Persian patterns, are most charming in 
their brilliancy, yet delicacy of tint, the 
fanciful elegance of their floral embellish- 
ment, and, in a word, their singular refine- 
ment. The career of M. Collinet, like 
those of many other, albeit not so for- 
tunate, men of creative genius, has been 
not a little singular. He was one of a 
numerous family left with indifferent re- 
sources of capital by their father, a colonel 
in the French army. In his youth he tried 
to emulate the paternal career, and, for a 
considerable portion of his life, played well 
the part of a soldier. Some four years since 
he hung up his sword, became a civilian, 
and pom Pn | himself to substantiate certain 
dreamings and speculations on the very 


|theme which has now taken such feli- 


citous realisation. He isa gold medalist, 
and decorated with the Legion of Hon- 
our ribbon. Special good fortune seems 
to crown the labours of M. Collinet, inas- 
much as he has reason to conceive, that 
he has, in very truth, come upon, in Lor- 
raine, a vein or deposit of that most pre- 
cious clay, the pdte douce, which has been 
esteemed as golden ore at Sevres. 

So much for the Court of the Designers 
in the late Exposition. 
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SELECTED PICTURES. | 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF C. J. NORTHCOTE, | 
ESQ. 


THE WAYFARERS. 


T. Creswick, R.A., and F. Goodall, R.A., Painters. 
C, Cousen, Engraver. 

So long as landscape-painting maintains 
its high position in the estimation of col- 
lectors, so long will the pictures of Mr. 
Creswick be found in the home of every 
amateur who can appreciate what is really | 
excellent, and can Tord to pay for it; for 
good Art is rarely to be bought for a trifle, 
the days of ‘‘ bargains” have long since 
passed away. No English artist has so 
thoroughly associated his productions with 
the scenery of the country that gave him | 
birth as Creswick. Its loveliest nooks and | 
corners, its sweetest solitudes, its greenest | 

astures, its swift and o’ershadowed stream - 
ets, whose courses are hedged in or turned | 
aside by moss-coyered boulders—these are | 
the spots where the rustic wanderer would | 
‘chance to meet him painting with masterly | 
hand the beautiful.nature amid which he | 
has seated himself. He is a worshipper of | 
‘sweet summer-time,” and, occasionally, 
of the young spring; but we do not re- | 
member ever to have met with him in a | 


| 


cornfield, when the. golden grain is ready | 
for, or is being swept down by, the reaper’s | 
sickle; though of late the tints of his 
foliage and herbage sometimes appear as if 
the breath of autumn had lightly passed 
over them, changing the bright green into 
tints approaching to those of the “sear 
and yellow leaf.” 

Every sketcher from nature knows how 
difficult it is to find a tree, or a group of 
trees, which, by their form and position, 
would—to adopt a technical term—‘‘ come 
well into a picture,” if drawn exactly as 
they appear to the eye. The artist often 
finds it necessary to lop off, with his pencil, 
branches which come in the way, to turn 
others aside in order to render them some- 
what more elegant in form and direction, 
and to give symmetry to the whole. Mr. 
Creswick is an adept in this pruning de- 
partment of arboriculture; and hence his 
trees are a perfect study of elegance in 
shape and detailed arrangement. It is the 
custom with too many even of our best 
landscape-painters to mass .theiw foliage, 
leaving it to the imagination of the spectator 
to trace out and define its ramifications as 
well as he can. David Cox, with his broad, 
sweeping dash of pencil, was a remarkable 
instance of this: not so is Creswick; with- 
out any attempt at delineating all the 
minutie of tree-growth, as if he were de- 
signing a pattern, or making illustrations 
for some scientific work on natural history, 
in which characteristic definition was in- 
dispensable, he makes this latter subservient 
to the grec purpose of producing a 
beautiful whole, but with quite enough of 
detail to satisfy the eye and leave nothing 
to be guessed at. 

‘The Wayfarers,’ which owes its title to 
the few figures so skilfully introduced by 
Mr. F. Goodall, is one of those picturesque 
scenes to be found in almost every part of 
England: some fields on the outskirts of 
a village—the parish-church close by would 
probably induce the villagers to call them 
the “‘ church-fields "—bounded on one side 
by a narrow stream o’erhung with thickly- 
clustered trees, among which the woodman’s 
axe has been busy. Possibly the old bare- 
headed man seated on the armless trunk is 
pondering over the lesson it teaches of the 








| Mr. King, 


| composition. 


| could not produce the effect of this window. 


| base of the left is a rabbit, and on the right 


| shows itself, for there are observable varieties 





| death that soon awaits him. 


PAINTED GLASS. 


Ar the glass works of Messrs. Powell & Sons, 
in Temple Street, Whitefriars, 
some very ove Meyer ory 0 

inter’s art, ially a window 
Mr of “Brenkions Dene, near Bourne- 


mouth—a work remarkable for the judicious 


| selection and ‘careful ‘adaptation of the lights 


and shades of. the material to the rounding and 
relief of the different objects introduced into the 
Hence it will be understood that 
we have to speak, not so much of painting on | 
glass, as of the embodiment of colouring matter 
in the process of manufacture. The window 
consists of three upright lights. The centre, or 
principal panel, is. much higher than the sup- | 
porting, or side lights, and contains, of course, | 
the point of the subject. The success of the 
work would seem to be due to its extraordi- 
nary brilliancy, and the marvellously delicate 
adjustments observed in the glazing; but these 
alone, even with the most masterly painting, 


The centre light shows Mr. King’s crest—a 
stag—which stands beneath a summer growth 
of various-coloured convolvuli, the tendrils of 
which suggest a Gothic arch in the centre. The 
animal is supposed to stand in a park, on a plot | 
of well-grown herbage, wild flowers, and plants; 
among which are conspicuous docks, ferns, 
poppies, lilies of the valley, and other objects | 
which we always see treated as the darlings of | 

| 


| the painter’s portfolio. Both the side-lights 


are canopied with an all but reckless luxuriance 
of the flowers and leaves of the dog-rose. At the 


some partridges, all overtopped by the herbage 
among which they nestle. _ Below the centre is 
a shield, on which it is intended to paint the 
family arms, and on each side is a monogram com- 
posing a love knot: the letters are C. A. M. K. 
The stag is worked out from a drawing by 


} 


are to be seen | 
f the R a 
a Becaas. | necessity and expedi 





SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Ir has always been understood . that the 
existing arrangements at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum are only Pinned hence, we 
have, year by year,- additions according: to 
iency. The exterior, either 
from the Brompton Road or the side of the 


| Horticultural Gardens, is less promising than 


| mercial. 


| voted last session; by the ai 


that of any similar institution in Europe; yet 
the contents of these buildings possess an 
interest peculiar to themselves, and so widely 
comprehensive as to afford gratification to 
every taste, artistic, scientific, and even com- 
If, in certain categories of precious 
antiquities and unique curiosities, the collections 
do not yet present the attractions of the Hotel 
Cluny, Paris, or of those of the “‘ Green Vaults” 
at Dresden, it is simply because objects of rare 
quality are not often in the market. _ But our 
Museum is progressive, while the old museums 
of the Continent have long ceased to increase 


their catalogues. 


It may be remembered that for the advance- 
ment of the permanent buildings £32,000 were 
a of which an 

extraordinary impulse has been given to the 
works. Many changes, however, must be 
effected before the consistency of the proposed 
plan can be accomplished; and certainly not 


| the least welcome is the re-construction of the 


roof, and the erection of a suitable entrance in 
the Brompton Road. The present roof will 
neither be destroyed nor sold, but will be 


| transferred to the east end of London to do 
| duty as a covering to a museum about to be 
| established for the benefit of the vast popula- 
| tion which crowds the outlying districts east of 
| the city. For this purpose, £20,000 have been 
| allowed by Parliament, of which £5,000 were 
| voted last session in immediate furtherance of 


the plan. However extensive may be the 


| design for the permanent erections, it is to 


Harrison Weir, and it presents an instance of | be hoped it is of such a nature that future 


the accuracy with which animals may be exe- 
cuted in glass-painting.. The background is a 
piece of park scenery, containing different | 
objects and forms. It is in the sky that 
the peculiarity of the work most particularly 


of colour and imitations of clouds which have 
clearly not been enamelled on the glass. The 
entire window has been worked in with what 
is called by ‘glass-makers “ pot-glass,” though 
the name given to it by the late’ Mr. Winston 
is “muff glass.” Ht is perhaps one of the 
commonest and simplest forms of the glass 
manufacture, and. its properties and suit- 
ability for windows seem to be precisely 
those which would unfit-it for other uses. 
Being of unequal thickness, it gives beautiful 
gradations of light and shade. This is ad- 
mirably shown in the body of the stag, the 
brown tint for which has been so carefully 
selected and adjusted as to throw the shade 
below, keeping the thin or light part of the 
glass upwards, by which means the bulk of the 
animal is perfectly described. The modelling, 
as it may be called, of the neck is also most 
satisfactory, as the strong light that breaks 
upon the outer lines is’ gradually softened into 
shade. Considering the richness of the de- 
sign and the numerous objects introduced, the 
amount of pencil work is not conspicuous. We 





| serve 
built. 


| additions may be made without injury to unity 
| of construction, for no public edifice which we 


have raised within the last forty years can now 
the purpose for which it was originally 

Even the most recent public offices 
are already too small; “departments” are at 
their wits’ end for space; and we are fully 
justified by numerous precedents in expressing 
an apprehension that the rapidly increasing 
catalogue of, this. Museum willin.a few years 
fill to overflow the erections at present in 
progress. 

It is probable that, for general purposes, 
no better professors of decoration could’ be 
found among ourselves than some of those who 
have been educated in our schools of design, 
and to their hands it is only fair that a omy 
proportion of the complementary painting be 
assigned. But inasmuch as we cannot look to 
the schools of South Kensington for that hig! 
and matured tone which should prevail in sub- 
ject-painting, it is gratifying to know that 
artists who are already well accredited in pub- 


| lic estimation will be employed in figure- 
| decoration. 
| works already executed, the artists were care- 
| fully selected; but still some of these have 


It cannot be doubted that, for the 


failed, and such failures, we submit, should be 
removed. If our tangled skein of interests and 


| influences stands in the way of our having that 


see it necessarily in the drawing of the ferns, | excellence which'we could unquestionably com- 
leaves, flowers, and such details as require | mand, let us at least have that quality which is 


minute manipulation, and hence will be under- 
stood the nicety indispensable for the selection | 


of pieces of glass suitable for the subject. | talent. 


Another excellence of the work is the great | 
delicacy with which the objects are worked in. | 


unobjectionable. By the death of Mr. Godfrey 
Sykes, South Kensington lost an artist of rare 
The decorations of the refreshment 
rooms were commenced by him, and they will 
be completed by his pupils, Mr. Gamble and 


The lead-tracery is here concealed as much as Mr. Townroe ; to whom also have been intrusted 


ee the shaded passages, and so 
effectively is this managed that very li 
eae ag iat very little of 
It was at the glass works of Messrs. Powell 
that the late Mr. Winston carried ‘out many 
of those experiments to which the manufacture 
owes much of the progress that it has of late 
years made." His book on glass-printing is a 
most valuable record and manual of the Art. 





| the painting of the corridors and the lecture 


theatre, the staircase to which is to be orna- 
mented by paintings from designs by Mr. W. 
B. Scott. In attestation of the resolution of 
the powers that be to give satisfaction, Mr. 
Poynter has been engaged to paint certain sub- 
Jects. He, be it remembered, exhibited last 
year at the Academy, ‘The Israelites in Egypt, 
which at once made him a reputation. A pro- 
minent part in the mural decorations will be 
taken by Mr. Moody. The panels, lunettes, 
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and other spaces open to decoration in the south 


facade and western side of the buildings will | 
be in accordance with designs furnished by 
Mr. Townroe. The erections are being carried 
out in realisation of Captain Fowkes’s plan, 
and the exterior will be faced with approved 
designs in flat tints, sufficiently durable to resist 
the severity of our climate. 


| 
| 


LA 


| it can be rolled into sheets. Its applications | 


are practically unlimited; in cutlery its | 
varied uses have been well shown; in 
dressing and other cases its use and beauty 
have been equally demonstrated ; in imita- 
tion cameos and carved gems the sharpness 


and stone-like appearance of many of the 
— evidence how well these could be 


introduced in articles of jewellery and bijou- 


| terie; to the last may beadded the production 


PARKESINE. 


Amonc the wonders of the advanced and 
advancing progress of science is that of 
rendering what has hitherto been confined 
only to the laboratory, or men of science, 
practically useful to the many. Of the 
examples which illustrate this truism, there 
is, probably, not one more curious than 
that, bearing the name of its inventor, 


which forms the heading of this notice; a | 


material exhibited in the Exhibition of 


1862, and the complete application of, 


which, for general use, and for the pur- 
poses of ornament, was completely demon- | 
strated in the Paris Exhibition of 1867. In 
its first application it was simply known as 
collodion, i.e. the substance or film used 
in the production of photographic repre- 
sentations on paper. In plain words, the 
substance is simply gun-cotton deprived 
of its explosive properties and converted 
into a material capable of manipulation 
into thousands of forms to serve the pur- 
poses of use and ornament. The substance, 
in a very peculiar manner, marks the 
industry, perseverance, and fertile resources 
of the inventor: it is the result of twelve 
years’ labour, and of no fewer than eleven | 
patents or successive discoveries, so that | 
pyroxyline, the base, which formerly cost 
not less than 130s. per lb., can now be pro- | 
duced at 1s. per lb. This result has been | 
arrived at by the use of waste cotton rags, 
&e., procurable at a low rate ; by dissolving 
the pyroxyline in a wet state, avoiding 
thereby the time and risk of drying, the 
flexibility and elasticity of the substance is 
increased by combining it with oils, as those 
of cotton-seed and castor; these are solidified, 
or partially so, by means of the chloride of 
sulphur; the application of this substance 
having been discovered by Mr. Parkes in 
his experiments on vulcanising india-rubber 
twenty years ago, at that period patented 
by him. The result of using a large propor- 
tion of the chloride of sulphur is to solidify 
the oil into a substance like jet; but a lesser 
proportion results in the production of a 
tough elastic substance: just in proportion 
as the oil preponderates, so is the elasticity 
of the material produced. The introduction 
of camphor into the mixture facilitates the 
production of the material in sheet form 
for veneering purposes. The solvents used 
in the manufacture of Parkesine readily take 
up the very beautiful aniline colours, and 
thus Parkesine, whether transparent or 
opaque, may be coloured, and add thereby 
to the beauty of the objects produced in 
that material. In the manufacture there 
1s no waste, every scrap of it can be recon- 
verted and rendered useful; there is no 
substance which cannot be imitated in it— 
amber, tortoise-shell, malachite, various 
gems and stones, jet, &c.; it affords the 
greatest facility for the production of imita- 
tion buhl work and articles inlaid with 
various coloured wood, metal, &c. 

Its modes of manipulation embrace that 
of every kind of substance: itcan be moulded 
and shaped in dies by pressure, can be 
turned in a lathe, made into screws, or cut 
with a saw; it is a material which may be 
planed, sculptured, carved, or engraved, and 


of ornamental buttons, and there is a yet 


| wider application in the production of 


walking - stick, umbrella, and parasol 
handles. How accompaniments to the 
toilet may be adorned, various combs and 
brush-backs testified. Manufacturing in- 
dustry will be benefited by the production 
of spinners’ rolls, bosses, and spules; the 
chemist by taps, pipes, and battery cells in 
endless variety; and the photographer, 
whose substance, collodion, furnished the 
groundwork of Parkesine, is rewarded by 
baths produced of the material his Art 
suggested. Through what seas the electric 
wire, coated with Parkesine, will, in the 
future, convey glad tidings, it is not for us 
to say; though there can be no doubt 
whatever, as a medium, for the protection 
of the conductor, the freedom from im- 
ourities renders it one of the best, if not the 
est, substance yet discovered for the pur- 
pose. Surely so universal an application of 
Art and industry ought to have been con- 
sidered worthy of one of the grand prizes 
about which so much was said, and of which 
so little came. Such alone would have 
rightly repaid and recompensed its inge- | 
nious and persevering inventor, Mr. Alex- 
ander Parkes. 


——@——— 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


On the 18th of December the Royal Aca- 
demy elected a Member from the list of 
Associates. The choice lay between William | 
Edward Frost, Esq., and George Frederick | 
Watts, Esq., the latter being preferred to 
the former, the one having 24, the other 20 





, votes. On this occasion, in accordance with 


the new rule, the Associates voted. Of the 
other candidates, Mr. Leighton had 6 votes, 
Mr. O'Neill 7, Mr. Ansdell 2, Mr. Wells 2, 
Mr. E. M. Barry 3, Mr. Pettie 2. Mr. Sant 2, | 
Mr. Dobson 1, Mr. Nicol 1. There is but 
one objection to this decision on the part 
of the Academy: Mr. Frost is the senior 
of the Associates, and Mr. Watts was its | 
youngest member; but Mr. Watts is not a 
young man, and of his great ability there 
is no question. Mr. Frost, however, has a 
very high reputation, and is universally 
esteemed. It will strike our readers as 
somewhat unaccountable, that for nearly 
twenty years—we believe since Mr. Cres- 
wick was elected—there has been no land- 
scape-painter promoted to the higher grade, 
unless we are to consider Mr. Cooke and 
Mr. Sidney Cooper in that light. Nay, 
there is no painter of landscape in the list 
of Associates. Sculpture and architecture, 
historic Art, portraiture, and the style 
de genre, are well represented, but that 
which is looked upon as the strength of 
British Art has but two representatives 
among the whole of the sixty, and these 
two are, to say the least, not what they 
were twenty years ago. Stanfield and 
Roberts have left us, and there seems no 
disposition to supply the places these great 
men vacated. This is neither wise nor 
just; it is to be hoped that vacancies 
among the Associates to be forthwith filled 
up, will remedy the evil, for it is one that 
can be described only as a peril to Art. 


THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


Art this popular place of entertainment a variety 
of novelties has been brought forward, blending, 
according to established usage, amusement 
with instruction, and admirably suited for 
young people, who still contemplate with silent 
wonder the phantom effects which are produced 
here so successfully, and applaud the apparitions, 
after they have venidhed, so heartily as to 
induce the belief that they are glad when the 
ghost is gone. The programme varies every 
night. One of its most interesting subjects is a 
panorama of parts of the most romantic region 
of Rhineland, into which is interwoven a story 
of a certain Count Otto, who, like many other 
misguided youths, falls in love with the Lurlei, 
enchanted, of course, by her siren voice. We 
have accordingly views of Gutenfels, Kaub, and 
Pfaltzgrafenstein, the situation of which always, 
like the silent and solitary Chillon, reminds 
the passenger of its having been a prison. 
Common highway as the Rhine is, its legends do 
not wear out. Though comparatively vulgar- 
ised, the stories of its cliffs and ruins seem to 
gather freshness and vigour from being often 
told. The adventures of Count Otto with the 
Lurlei are narrated in rhyme, while the scenes 
of the story are presented in panoramic and 
dioramic effects, heightened by the bright 
apparition of the heroine. When the Count 
has determined to pursue the Lurlei to her 
usual haunts, guided by her voice, he gains the 
"eprrien of the phantom, which disappears as 

e attempts to raise her in his arms. Still bent 
on securing the Lurlei, he is overtaken by a 
storm while in his skiff somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Lurleiberg, and so violent 
is the tempest that his boat, apparently struck 
by lightning, founders with him; but his is a 
charmed life, for he escapes both the Rhine and 
the Lurlei. “ Be she fiend or fay,”’ he resolutely 
presses his suit, and a day is at length fixed for 
the marriage. When the ceremony is about to 
be performed, and the bridal party is assembled, 
we see the Lurlei prominent amid the circle, 
with that indispensable part of herself—her 
harp. The priest who has been called to officiate 
is struck with horror and apprehension at the 
sight of the apparition, and insists upon her 
singing a certain song, when she gives forth the 
dread wail of the Lurlei and disappears, and so 
Count Otto is saved. The last picture in the 
panorama is a view of Heidelberg, with its 
necessary accompaniment,—the lovely valley of 
the devious Maine, which, in its silvery course, 
sets forth and repedts the painter’s line of 
beauty. 

Among other attractions of this popular place 
of resort is the scheme of commemorating our 
great chemist, Faraday, by illustrations of some 
of his most signal discoveries. Of these the 
first described is “ Induction,” the rationalia of 
which he announced more than thirty years 
ago. By the aid of a very powerful Grove’s 
battery, the results produced are extremely 
beautiful, the electric streams being brilliant 
and of a variety of colours. In these exhibi- 
tions the lecturer supposes his audience entirely 
ignorant of the first principles of chemistry ; 
and labours thus with much success in the 
pursuit of “science made easy ;” for whatsoever 
of cause and effect the majority of the audience 
may not carry away with them, they cannot 
fail to be memorably impressed with the 
series of experiments illustrative of Induction. 
This lecture was followed by another having 
reference also to Faraday, particularly in his 
condemnation of atieal phenomena, whereof 
his attempted solution in the Times must be 
remembered, and which neither added to the 
knowledge of the public on the subject, nor took 
away from its influence on those who believed 
in what they saw. 

To the managers of this Institution all praise 
is due for their ceaseless activity in providing for 
the rising generation such amusements as may 
serve as a basis of profitable inquiry; for after 
all, during the many years we have known the 
Polytechnic, year by year its entertainments 
have abounded with valuable hints for even well- 
matured students. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Art-Rererees aT Sovrn KeEn- 
stncton.—The ‘‘Council” (according to 
the phrase in use) having resolved on 


abolishing the office, Mr. Redgrave and | school, being 


Mr. Robinson, the ‘ Art-referees,” no 
longer exist as “officials” of the estab- 
lishment; that is to say, Mr. Robinson 
goes, but Mr. Redgrave remains, having 
another and better appointment there. It 
has long been a mystery what these gen- 
tlemen did—if they did anything. Mr. 
Robinson has for many months been “‘ pre- 
pared” for resignation; he would not re- 
sign, and could not be dismissed ; 80 the 
difficulty has been met as we have pointed 
out. ‘The king wills it.” On the Ist of 
April, Mr. Robinson, having received his 
three months’ notice, will cease to be an 
officer of the establishment; and, conse- 
quently, have a little less to do there than 
he has had for the last two or three years. 
The position implied no great labour, but 
it did infer some responsibility. Mr. Robin- 
son, having been ‘‘found wanting” —retires, 
let us say. If he take matters quietly, 
and in resigning is also resigned, he 
will have a liberal retiring pension; the 
‘‘Council ” desiring his peace, and espe- 
cially his quietness. It is more than pro- 
bable, therefore, that if he does not forgive, 
he will forget; and that the ‘‘ Council” 
has no cause for apprehension that the 
prison- house will be invaded by any hostile 
eyes and ears. 

Tue Socrety or Arts.—The one hun- 
dred and fourteenth annual address has been 
delivered to the society by its excellent and 
estimable Chairman of the Council, William 
Hawes, Esq., F.G.8. The society has 
achieved an immense amount of good to 
all classes and orders of manufacturers and 
artizans, and the chairman is fully justified 
in claiming for it large public support. 
Such support it does indeed receive, for its 
members now count by thousands, The 
little monthly brochure it issues is filled 
with useful matter, and in all possible ways 
it carries out its high purpose of instruc- 
tion. Not the least of its good works is 
the latest—the sending to Paris a number 
of studious and thoughtful workmen, whose 
*‘ reports” are about to be published. 

Tue NATIONAL GALLERY has acquired, 
by purchase, Haydon’s large picture of the 
‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ which hung so long 
in the Pantheon, Oxford Street. It is cer- 
tainly one of the artist's best productions 
in high Art, and is quite worthy of the 
os assigned to it in our national col- 
ection. 

Tne Purcnases In Parts.—The pur- 
chases made by Mr. Cole at the Paris 
Exhibition are now exhibiting at South 
Kensington—such as have been actually 
bought, and such as it is intended to buy—if 
there be ways and means to acquire them. 

Tur Arrists’ AND AMATEURS’ SOCIETY, 
under the Presidency of Mr. James Holland 
—for the current year—will hold its con- 
versaziont on the evenings of February 6, 
March 5, April 2, and May 7. 

_ FEMALE Scnoon or Art.—At the annual 
distribution of prizes to the pupils of this 
school, to which we briefly adverted last 
mouth, Miss A. E. Manly received the 
first gold medal, given by her Majesty to 
be annually competed for. The works 
that were deemed worthy of this special 
mark of honour, were three groups of 
flowers from nature, executed in tempera, 
Miss Manly also received a national silver 
medal at the last competition of the schools 
of the United Kingdom at South Kensing- 
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: i her pupil of high elevation above the ground. The 
Komethey aber a ee These pictorial effect of this truly magnificent 
successes are highly creditable to Miss _ photograph is absolutely perfect, while in 
Gann, the lady-superintendent of the in- | exact and complete rendering of details, 
stitution It appears there are now 107 | and in a felicitous combination of the 
ot ks of the | whole to form one noble picture, it leaves 
an or = e ~ were | nothing to be desired : indeed, so excellent 
34 more than there | nothi . : e 
twelve months previously. It will er | 4 ep of we than 0 tlie coal 

h larger number, and the | that it excites more than a li rise 
me bability ie that when this fact becomes | while it commands unqualified admira- 
f tter known, and also when the advan- ‘tion. To the right of the tower the river 
rng it offers are better understood, the | is seen, and on its southern bank appears 
result will be a considerable increase in | the archiepiscopal palace of Lambeth. The 
the number of pupils. ms — ng on ag wie of aa 

ScrenceE AND ART DEPARTMENT.—It 1s | dimensions, an y sy 
deh that Mr. Buckmaster, of the South | lence full — - its comgeenen, eae 
Censington Museum, has been engaged | on a grand scale the upper part of the ex- 
= ros" various manufacturing dis- | terior of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, with 
tricts of England, in order to explain the | its rich clusters of pinnacles, its gorgeous 
principles upon which the Department of | panelling, its pierced parapets, and its 
Science and Art is prepared to give assist- | quaint crockets, and, above all, its massive 
ance to classes for the improvement of | arch-buttresses with their elaborate en- 
artizans in what is termed “technical” —— : ong ae eee 
lucation. | have n taken by Mr. Stephen Ayling, 
" Sours KENSINGTON Museum hasrecently | of 493, Oxford Street, to whose technical 
been enriched with a series of valuable | skill and courage in attempting such colossal 
drawings of Roman mosaics existing in works as these we are able to give the very 
Spain, France, Italy, Prussia, Switzerland, | highest praise. A numerous series of pho- 
donb Britian, oad ae in some Eastern | tographic views of both the Abbey and 
countries. These drawings, whick will be | the Palace of Westminster are in course 
placed in the Art-library of the Museum, | of preparation by Mr. Ayling. 
are the gift of the widow of Dr. Wollaston, | ype ON gerry on ago one 
whose works they are. | ful ornamentists mig ave been stru 
PHOTOGRAPHY ON PORCELAIN OR Grass. | by the application of — to om “— 
“ithe following curious method of ane. | kettles, indeed, overy article formed of iron 
‘‘The following curious method of trans- | kettles, , ya ; 
porting photographs on to ceramic ~~ and _— for reg eae pore 
has just been patented by M. Grune. e|ture has, as mig ave been e , 
ie negative on glass is coated with a | resulted a the pln = a ~ 
fusible glass by the heat of a common cu- | panels with surfaces sufficiently fine for 
pelling furnace, and the image is thus pro- | the reception of paintings as minute in 
tected and positives are got from the nega- | finish as the rare works of the most emi- 
tive by collodionising the image side of | nent French enamellists. The examples 
the negative in a dark room with iodised | which we have seen are at the house of 
collodion; and after it is developed it | Messrs. Willing and Co., in St. Martin's 





appears in reduced silver. Before the col- | 
lodionised surface is quite dry, a sharp 
point of a needle is run all along the borders, | 
and the plate is then immersed in water | 
containing 5 per cent. of glycerine. The | 
film of collodion soon floats on the liquid. | 
The film is taken out when wanted, and its | 
silver surface changed to gold by chloride | 
of gold, or to the appearence of steel by 
chloride of platinum, &c., after which it is 
dipped into a solution of metallic salts, 
wich, by the action of fire, will yield 
certain colours according to the operator’s 
wish. The film is now carefully laid on 
the porcelain or glass to be adorned; and 
it sticks by means of diluted glycerine and 
a soft brush. Itis then coated with a vitreous 
flux, and becomes permanently fixed in 
the furnace.” 

STATUE OF Viscount PALMERSTON.— 
The commission for this work, which will 
be placed at the corner of the new enclosure 
in Palace Yard, Westminster, has been 
given to Mr. Thomas Woolner, a sculptor 
who will unquestionably do justice both to 
himself and the subject of his work. The 
figure is intended to be of large size, about 
eight feet high. 

THe ABBEY AND PaLace or West- 
MINSTER. —Two remarkable photographs 
of these noble edifices have recently been 
submitted to us. They are unquestionably | 
amongst the very finest and most admir- | 
able works of their order it has ever been | 
our good fortune to examine. One repre- | 
sents the ‘‘ Victoria Tower” of the Palace 
at Westminster. It comprehends the entire 
tower, which is shown as it rises from 
amidst the dense mass of miscellaneous 
edifices that advance in such close proxi- 
mity to it, the view being taken from a 





Lane, and they illustrate fully the whole- 
sale application of a beautiful principle of 
Art to commercial stock. The merits of 
this patent, for such it is, we shall explain 
ina few words. The ‘Bacchus and Ariadne 
of our enamellist Bone, who died many 


"years ago, is one of the largest plates ever 


executed on copper with perfect success; 
it measured 163 inches by 18, and was sold 
for 2,200 guineas. The difficulty of ena- 
melling on copper is occasioned by the 
unequal expansion of the metal basis and 
the enamel surface; but this constant 
source of danger, very frequently of utter 
ruin, to valuable paintings, has been ob- 
viated by Mr. Baugh, the inventor of the 
process, whose enamel expands and con- 
tracts equally with the iron plate on which 
it is laid; and thus the process admits of 
the preparation of panels of any size. But 
the value of the invention is its cheapness 
and adaptability to the enrichment of an 
almost endless catalogue of domestic utili- 
ties, as finger-plates, door-handles, name- 
plates, ornamental panels of every kind, 
&c. In all ordinary cases the design 18 
—— on the plate, then coloured by 

and, and afterwards submitted, as usual, 
to the furnace. But in the production of 
large plates we see a new era opening in 
enamel ornamentation. Messrs. Willing 
address themselves to all concerned in the 
finishing and decoration of houses, and 
offer really beautiful enamels at prices 10- 
conceivably low. 

CrysTAL PaLace PictuRE-GALLERY.— 
Artists intending to contribute to the 
coming season’s exhibition may be glad to 
know that pictures will be received at the 


Hanover Square Rooms on the 3rd and 4th 
of March. 
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REVIEWS. 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR LiFE IN 
THE HiIGHLANDS FrRoM 1848 To 1861. To 
which are prefixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal, giving an Account 


England and Ireland, and Yachting Ex- 
cursions. Edited by Artuur Heirs. Pub- 
lished by Smrri anv Exper, London. 


This volume—so different from any hitherto 
published in England—is the most precious gift 


people. state 
ment of the inner lives of our royal family in 
their hours of retirement and relaxation, passed 
not in solitude either gloomy or grand, but in 
the unselfish and genial interchange of courtesy, 


and humblest surroundings of majesty, and 
proving a union between husband and wife— 
so perfect, so “ thorough,” that will live for ever 
as an example to all the subjects, high and low, 
of a kingdom on which “ the sun never sets.” 
“These notes,” says Mr. Helps, “ besides in- 
dicating that peculiar memory for persons and 


illustrate, in a striking manner, the —— 
archal’ to a lady) which is so strong in the pre- 
sent occupant of the throne. Perhaps there is 


keenly what are the reciprocal duties of masters 
and servants. 
ardently than her Majesty that there should be 
no abrupt severance of class from class, but 
rather a gradual blending together of all classes, 
caused by a full community of interests, a 
constant interchange of good offices, and a kindly 
respect felt and expressed by each class to all 
its brethren in the great brotherhood that forms 
a nation.” 

In this valuable gift-book nothing is omitted 
that a woman of less instinctive dignity might 
have deemed a condescension to the more trifling 
and tender incidents and accidents of humanity. 
That is the feature which mainly constitutes the 
originality, the charm, the inexpressible sweet- 
ness, of the work. 

To have withheld this book from the people 
of England would have been as treason to the 
pure and exalted love which united ‘ Albert 
the Good” and our deep-hearted Queen! To 
them years were the servitors of love; each as it 
passed knitting the bond more and more closely. 
The Queen here calls around her—in our pre- 
sence, as it were—her children; talks of them 
under endearing epithets; enjoys their gallant 
bearing in moments of childish trial; mentions 
them as “ Bertie” and “ Vicky,’’ the “ boys” 
and “ girls; suffers us to meet her at all mo- 
ments and in all moods. 

The Queen’s tribute to the memory of the Duke 
of Wellington places an additional wreath on his 
tomb. She tells us of the rapture—so thoroughly 
English in its expression and demonstration— 
when the intelligence arrived at Balmoral that 
Sebastopol had really fallen, and of the 
triumphant excitement of the Prince and the 
household, Albert himself leading the party to 
fire the beacon so long prepared that would 
give the glorious news to the Highlands. With 
all motherly love and delicacy, she describes 
the betrothal of the Prince of Prussia and her 
eldest born ; how on the hill-side of Craig-na- 
Ban he gathered and presented to the Princess 
a sprig of white heather (the emblem of good 
luck). “ And this,” says the Queen, “ enabled 
him to make an allusion to his hopes and wishes, 
as they rode down Gren Grenocn, which led 
to this happy conclusion.”” Here was the simple 
natural wooing of youth and maiden. 

With what spirit are the “beats” in the 
Abergeldie Woods described, the salmon 
leistering in the lakes and streams, “ the deer 
drives”’ on the heaths, the adventures by ford 
and fell, the attempts at incognito when travel- 
ling in those beloved Highlands, where the 





of earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in | 


that could be presented by our sovereign to her | 
It is the simple and unaffected state- | 


kindness, and sympathy, with the very simplest | 


that recognition of personal attachment which | 
have been very noticeable in our sovereigns, | 


feeling (if one may apply such a word as ‘patri- | 
no person in these realms who takes a more | 
deep and abiding interest in the welfare of the | 
household committed to his charge than our | 


gracious Queen does in hers, or who feels more | 


Nor does any one wish more | 


Queen realised that freedom from restraint 
which hedged her in at Windsor and in London. 

The manner in which the royal party 
“roughed it’’ in these excursions, afd the 
ready tribute paid to the attention they received 
from their servants, are not only interesting and 
amtsing: they convey admirable lessons to 
those who cannot, when from home, accommo- 
date themselves to circumstances, but create 
miseries and discomforts for themselves and 
others, magnifying the mole-hill into the 
mountain, and disqualifying themselves for en- 
joyment by the indulgence of perpetual fault- 
finding. They have indeed received a lesson from 
our sovereign lady the Queen. 

After reading this charming volume, it is 
| easy to understand how her Majesty is so 
ne attracted to the Highlands. 
| bracing atmosphere, so necessary to her health, 
| the frank independence of the people, their 
untainted loyalty, the variety and beauty of 
the scenery, which captivate every stranger, 
early seized on the young imagination of the 
Queen, whose girlhood had been spent in the 
moist monotony of Kensington ; and sanctified 
| as it afterwards was by the approbation and com- 





panionship of her good and noble husband, Bal- | 
But | 
the fascination of the Highlands did not render | 


moral became the HOME OF HER HEART! 


Queen Victoria insensible to the attractions of 
Ireland ; she pays a warm tribute to the beauty 


suffered from the humidity of the climate. That 
is one catise why the Queen does not more 
frequently visit the ‘Green Isle.” 


enervating effects of the climate. 


and loyal women enjoy worshipping more than 


that binds the Queen to Balmoral. é will 


that all has become my dearest Albert’s own 
creation, own work, own building, own laying 
out, as at Osborne; and his great taste, and the 
impress of his dear hand, have been stamped 
everywhere. He was very busy to-day, sketch- 
ing and arranging many things for next week.” 

That is dated September 26, 1857. Eleven 


owever highly the Queen rates the lover of 


her choice, she cannot overrate him ; and though 
we bow to the mysterious Providence that 
removed him from us in the strength and 
wisdom of his age—when his experience, ripened 
by his marvellous clearness of observation, 
would have been so invaluable to the country 
of his adoption—if we lament our irreparable 
loss, what must that royal lady do, whose love 
was only exceeded by her veneration for her 
dear lord ? 

Let the women of England look to the exam- 
ple set them by their Queen, and consider their 
puTiges, rather than indulge in insane clamour 
for what are miscalled their r1GHTs. 

And let the men tread in the steps of the 
Prince Consort, who maintained his own dignity 
as a husband, combining it with the lovingness 
that arises from affection combined with faith. 

We might fill page after page with extracts 
from this intensely interesting and most in- 
structive book; but they are not needed ; they 
have filled every periodical publication of the 
kingdom, and have thus been read by millions. 
We should, however, be neglecting a sacred 
duty if we passed it by in silence. We add 
our testimony to that of thousands. High as 
the good Prince has stood in the esteem, re- 
spect, and love of the whole British people, this 
volume will place him still higher ; while, if it 
be possible, every subject of the realm and its 


the knowledge that such a woman as the Queen 
sways and directs the destinies of so large a 
portion of human kind. 





The | 


of the women, especially of the south of Ire- | 
land, and rejoices in the enthusiasm of her | 
reception, rendering homage to the exquisite | 
scenery of Killarney, though she evidently | 


Attached | 
as we are to Ireland, unless by the sea-side, we | 
ourselves suffer in a very short time from the | 


Never has there been a better proof than is | 
afforded by this matchless volume, that all true | 


— ago! The people of England feel that | 
her youth, the loyal and devoted husband of | 


dependencies will feel augmented gratitude for | 


| Lyra Germanica: THE Curistian Lire. Trans- 
lated from the German by CatTuenine 
Winxwortn, and Illustrated by Joun 
Leionton, F.S.A., E. Armirace, A.R.A., 
and F. Mapox Brown. Published by 
Lonomans, Gresy, & Co., London. 
It must be five or six years since an elegant 
volume, bearing the same title as that now 
| before us, came into our hands. The translator 
| of the German Hythns was in that case Miss 
Winkworth, and the book was also got up 
under the superintendence of Mr. John Leigh- 
ton, who was assisted in the illustrations by 
Mr. Armitage and other artists. We do not 
| happen to have the former volume by us to 
| institute a comparison between it and its suc- 
cessor, but so far as recollection serves, Mr. 
Leighton has, in the present instance, outstripped 
| his former efforts to produce a volume which 
shall challenge the criticism of the most fas- 
tidious admirer of illustrated and decorative 
| literature. Mr. Armitage contributes six de- 
| signs,—‘‘Come unto me,all ye that labour,” &c., 
| a composition of several figures, excellently well 
| drawn, expressive in character, and effectively 
grouped. “ Doth conquer Sin and Death for 
| evermore;’—the two latter impersonations are 
powerful in conception, and the accessories are 
all pointedly symbolic, but the action of the 
principal figure—that of Christ—is too dramatic 
to be consistent with the personage represented, 
The third illustration by Mr. Armitagé is “ The 
Walk to Emmaus,” simple in design, yet cha- 
racterised by the feelings which occupy the 
disciples’ minds, and elegant in the arrange- 
| ment of the figures. The next is a profile head 
| and bust of Christ; the face sweet in expression, 
and the whole most careful in drawing. It is 
followed by another head, that of an old man— 
an ancient Israelite, it may be—such a head as 
Rembrandt might have put on canvas. The 
last of Mr. Armitage’s contributions represents 
Job reproving his wife, a composition of several 
figures finely grouped, and telling the story in 





being worshipped. There is a still stronger tie | a way that requires no explanation. The figure 


of Job, who is seated on the ground, is re- 


tell it in her Majesty’s own expressive words:— | markable for powerful design, anatomical know- 
“Every year my heart becomes more fixed ledge, and force of expression. 
in this dear paradise, and so much more so now, | 


Mr. Madox Brown’s three subjects are ‘The 
| Entombment,’ ‘The Sower sowing Seed,’ and 
‘Abraham about to offer up Isaac.’ They all 
| exhibit the peculiarities of this artist’s style, 
| and will, therefore, find favour with his 
admirers ; and even those to whom it is unac- 
ceptable cannot fail to recognise the originality 
of idea which distinguishes the first-named 
design, as well as the vigorous manner in which 
the whole subject is treated. But there is some- 
thing not quite comprehensible in the figures 
that bear the lower part of the dead Saviour’s 
body into the tomb: we see a pair of handsclasped 
together around the body, but can discover no 
trace of any other portion of the person to whom 
the hands must belong, except some drapery 
from underneath which a foot is extended. Mr. 
Brown’s idea of the knife with which Abraham 
purposed to slay his son is not a little eccen- 
tric: the instrument can only be compared to 
a bricklayer’s trowel. It is much to be re- 
gretted when this artist allows his genius to 
play such fantastic tricks with his art. ; 
The whole of the remaining illustrations, 
consisting chiefly of head, tail, and side = 
and the ornamental initials, are by Mr. Leigh- 
ton. Of these we can scarcely speak too highly. 
Many of the side-pieces consist of emblematic 
figures standing in decorated niches; others 
are floriated ornaments, all of them drawn with 
great delicacy, and designed with appropriate 
allusions to the subject of the text. There are 
a few larger illustrations from Mr. Leighton’s 
pencil which show its versatility, no less than 
the skill with which he uses it: such, for ex- 
ample, is that of a girl reading a Bible, a charm- 
ing figure, and engraved by Messrs. Butter- 
worth and Heath in most excellent style; a 
twilight view of some foreign town on the banks 
of a river; the outskirts of a German village in 
| winter—a beautiful landscape composition ; and 
a sea-piece with waves and vessels in unmistak- 
able motion, but the black lines in which, as a 
frame-work, these and other subjects are set, 
impart a heaviness to them that is highly 
detrimental. And we may remark that almost 
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the whole of the engravings are far too black : 
we can scarcely attribute this defect to the 
printer ; it rather seems as if the subjects were 
drawn heavily on the wood, and that the en- 
gravers had only carried out the work of the 
artist. We have noticed this fault in previous 
woodcuts from Mr. Leighton’s designs, and 
would recommend him to guard against it in 
future, for it certainly tends to lessen the 
beauty of his pictures. 

A word about the hymns themselves. These 
German sacred lyrics, which date from almost 
the dawn of the Reformation to the present 
time, are not only highly devotional, but are 
also most poetical in thought and expression. 
The late Chevalier Bunsen collected and pub- 
lished, in their original language, a very large 
number of these compositions, and it is from 
them that Miss Winkworth has chiefly made 
her selection in this series and that which pre- 
ceded it. We are unable to judge of the 
fidelity of her translations, but the hymns, as 
we read them, are of a very high order of such 
writings, and without any of that peculiar 
phraseology and those forced ideas in which 
many of the old writers of hymnology were 
accustomed to indulge. There must be a host 
of our countrymen and countrywomen who 
will heartily thank Mr. Leighton for giving 
them these Christian poems in such a truly 
beautiful form. 


Ortotwat Destens ror Woon-Carvine. With 
Practical Instructions in the Art. by 
A. F. B. Published by Lonomans & Co. 
London. 


This is the third, and by far the most preten- 
tious, treatise on Wood-carving which has come 
before us of late. The supply leads to the in- 
ference that there must be a demand for such 
works; and it may therefore be assumed that 
the art is coming into more general practice 
as an “accomplishment,”’ for a person desirous 
of following it as a profession would scarcely 
rely on books as teachers ; he would rather place 
himself at once under the instruction of a skilful 
wood-sculptor. Still even in such a case, the 
former may prove useful helps. 

The rules and suggestions laid down by the 
anonymous author, A. F. B., are very much 
of the same kind as those in the previous works 
we have noticed; but the examples here given 
are, generally, more complex and difficult; 
some of them, indeed, so much so as, in our 
judement, to require a long-practised and 
skilful hand to execute with any probability of 
success, However, they are drawn on so large 
a scale that the learner can be at no loss to see 
and understand his subject, which in every in- 
stance is accompanied by explanatory remarks 
clearly expressed. The designs are either 
geometrical, or of fruits or flowers, and some- 
times of a combination of all these when 
intended for special application—to a writing- 
desk, or work-box, for example. 


Tut Bro. By Juries Micuerer. With 210 


Illustrations by Giacometu. Published by 
NELSON AND Sons. : 


It is a renowned name, that of the writer of 
this volume; he has promoted the interests of 
humanity in condescending to this comparatively 
humble task ; he has laboured, however, not as 
a philosopher only; he is an intense lover of 
nature, and has here been active in her service. 
Iiven as a translation, the langnage is seduc- 
tively beautiful. It is a charming book to 
read, and a most valuable volume to think 
over. “The Bird.” by Jules Michelet, has long 
been popular in France: it was a wise, and we 
cannot doubt it will be a profitable, duty to 
publish it in England, where it must take a 
place second only to that it oceupies in the 
language in which it was written. The en- 
geravings on wood are of a very masterly 
chara ter; they are all first-class, admirably 
drawn and exquisitely engraved: they mav be 
classed, indeed, with the best productions of the 
of, that has b en produced in our age; and 
he lan on ot fl uti in 
es of paper and print. 


| A Serres or Sxetcues FRom Natu 


Form. By F. Epwarp Hume. eon 

by Day anv Son, London. 
We have here a most useful work,—useful to all 
orders and classes of Art-manufacturers and | 
decorators, and of much interest to the general 
public. It is entitled toa longer notice than 
we can now give it, although we made re- 
ference to it as a book of promise when the | 
first part was issued. It isa large, yet not a | 
costly, volume, containing 100 prints in chromo- 
lithography. It will be readily conceived, 
therefore, that nearly every plant available for 
the ornamental designer receives treatment—in 
its leaves and flowers: these are arranged with 
due regard to their special applications ; while 
sensible and judicious letter-press directs atten- 
tion to the peculiarities of each. They are, in 
all cases, drawn and coloured from nature ; and 
the young artist deserves high praise for his 
industry as well as for his ability and artistic 
power. He has produced a very beautiful 
book, as well as one of manifest utility. 


Punrana ; or, THoucuts Wise AND OTHERWISE. 
A New Collection of the Best Riddles, 
Conundrums, Jokes, &c. &c., now newly 
told by the Hon. Hveu Row rey. With 
nearly One Hundred Designs from his 
Pencil. Published by J. C. Horren, 
London. 

An inveterate punster is a social nuisance. a 

man whom no intelligent and right-minded 

person cares to meet in company, or elsewhere. 

Puns to be really good should be highly flavoured 

with wit, such as Douglas Jerrold or Tom Hood 

would occasionally throw off. When they are 
little else than a mere senseless play upon words, 
which is the most that the majority of punsters 
perpetrate, they are absolutely offensive. The 
author of “ Puniana”—we hope he is not one of 
the fraternity whose society we should naturally 
shun—has collected together an immense num- 
ber of these “‘ word-follies,”” as he rather depre- 
catingly speaks of them—puns both good and 
indifferent—and of riddles, &c. &e. We notice 
not a few which, on account of their vulgarity 
alone, should not have found admission into the | 
book, if it is intended for the young whose ears 
are unaccustomed to slang and allusions not 
over delicate. There is, too, occasional use of 

Scripture phrases that shows but little reverence 

for the sacred writings. These introductions 

must prove obstacles to the general acceptance 
of a work which otherwise would be welcome 
in the family or social circle. We think Mr. 

Rowley wrong when he excuses himself for | 

inserting what he felt inclined to omit, on the 

ground that “general taste” required their 
appearance: if so, “general taste” has some- 
thing to answer for on the score of vulgarity, if 
nothing worse. 
There is considerable humour in the author’s | 
illustrations. He is an ingenious designer and | 

a skilful draughtsman, and equally ingenious in 

twisting words from their usual meaning. 


Ox tHE VENTILATION or Dwextitnc-Hovses | 
AND THE Utinization or Waste Heat 
FROM Open Fire-piaces. By Freperick 
Epwarps, Jun., Author of “Our Domestic 
Fire-Places,”’ &c. Published by R. Harp- 
wickE, London. : 

Both as regards health and economy, the sub- 

ject of Mr. Edwards’s treatise comes home to 

every housekeeper—nay, to every bachelor 
who only tenants his “ rooms.” Without enter- 
ing upon the plans and arguments he employs 
in discussing questions of no small importance 
which would lie beyond the scope of our journal, 
we may remark that a glance over the pages of 
his book has satisfied us that it contains much 
which commends itself to common-sense and to 
such judgment as a non-scientific reader is able 
to form upon the matters involved. Mr. 
E.dwards comes to the conclusion that it is quite 
time the legislature took earnestly into con- 
sideration the condition of our cities and large 
towns, with the view of propounding some 
system that would lead to better local govern- 
ment. “It is now beginning,” he says, “to be 
largely appreciated that a great requirement 


i. 


RE OF PLANT | of our times is an improved system of metro- 


politian government” that shall have sufficient 
power and influence to deal effectually with all 
sanitary and many of the most important local 
questions ; and,’ assuredly, if we endeavour to 
ponder upon what might have been done and 
upon what might yet be done, it appears hardly 
possible to feel any very great consideration for 
the powers which stop the way.” 


| Tut Boy’s Own Boox. Published by Locx- 


woop & Co., London. 


There has never been a better book than this 
for boys. It is, indeed, fully established in 
public favour, and needs no word of recommen- 


‘dation; but into this new edition many im- 


provements have been introduced; time and 
thought have rendered it perfect. The en- 
gravings, of which there are some hundreds, 
without pretending to be “ fine’’ works of Art, 
are carefully drawn and well executed, and are 
more than sufficiently good for the purpose in 
view—to explain the text and to illustrate the 
rules laid down for cricket, croquet, racket, 
fencing, driving, angling, swimming, rowing, 
skating, and all the other games and occupations 
that are the fitting sports of youth. The book 
goes further than that, however; it is a teacher 
concerning pets—dogs, rabbits, pigeons, silk- 
worms, and so forth; gives valuable instruction 


| for the management of the poultry-yard; 


supplies a useful insight into chemistry and 
electricity; tells a good deal about photography 
and the stereoscope; in short, it is a full book 
of 700 pages, every page being a volume of 
knowledge, in which “practical details” are 
made easy of comprehension, and lessons are 80 
conveyed as to have nothing of dulness. 


Texts anD FLtowers. Published by Parrripcg 
and Co., London. 

This is a book of pretty and pleasant illumi- 
nated pages: flowers grouped, and encircling a 
selected Scripture text; containing also grace- 
ful poems, that accompany each print. The 
prints are exceedingly well drawn, and are good 
specimens of chromo-lithography. 


CavenpisH oN Wuist. Published by Deta- 
RUE & Co., London. 

It is fitting that the best writer on the game of 

whist should find a publisher in the best maker 


| of cards, for it is certain that ail players prefer 


the “ packs” issued by Delarue to those of any 
other manufacturer; moreover, they are gene- 
rally admirable as examples of good Art. 
“Cavendish” is the “authority” universally 
accepted; he settles all disputes: from his fiat 
there is no appeal. But he is not that only; 
he is a sound and safe teacher, very simple, easy 
of comprehension on all points, perfectly intel- 
ligible to the learner, while entirely satisfactory 
to the advanced player. We perform a need- 
less duty in recommending this book, for it 1s 
the eighth edition, considerably enlarged, yet 
still a small volume, with some striking and 
valuable novelties, to explain which would 
occupy too much space. It is, of course, grace- 


| fully printed and bound, and should be at all 
| times accessible to parties at a “ table.” 


Tue Lire or Jesus ror Youne Prorre. By 
the Editor of “*Kind Words.’ Part I. 
Published by H. Hall. London. 


This little work cannot fail to find friends 
among the folk for whom it is specially intended. 
It is written in a clear, simple style, and con- 
tains much information concerning the scenery 
and manners of the ancient inhabitants of 
Palestine, and also the life of Him who carrie 
out his great mission among them. The book 
is profusely illustrated with excellent woodcuts, 
by Messrs. J. and G. P. Nicholls, from drawings 
by artists of repute. These illustrations are 
far above the average we see in publications of 
a low price. For Sunday-schools, and institu- 
tions of a like character, no less than for the 
children’s school-room of all classes, this “ Life 
of Jesus "’ will be a “ treasure book.” 
































BREVET DE FOURNISSEURS DE UEMPEREUR. BY APPOUTTMENT TO THE QUEEN. 


JACKSON AND GRAHAM, 
29, 33, 34, 35, 87, & 38, OXFORD SiREET, LONDON, W. 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET MAKERS, AND CARPET MANUFACTURERS. 





Gold Medal of Honour, meetiies iecesendin oc 
“ Improvement in English Furniture.” anes 








The Spacious Show Rooms and Galleries, covering an area of 40,000 feet, are filled with an unrivalled Stock, the prices of which are all 
rked in plain figures at the most moderate rate for ready money. 
. The extensive Manufactory adjoining, with Machinery worked by Steam Power, is fitted with all means and appliances to ensure superiority 
economise cost. 
Each of the undermentioned Departments will be found as complete as if it formed a separate business, viz. :— 
Paper Hangings, Painting, and Interior Decorations of all kinds. Bedsteads of Iron, Brass, and various Woods, and superior Bedding and Mat- 
Carpets of superior manufacture of every description. tresses of all kinds. (The new and extensive premises (No. 29), consisting -.. 
Cabinet Furniture, Chairs, Sofas, Ottomans, &e. Plats Gan te a 
Silk and Silk and Wool Damasks, Aubusson and Venetian Tapestries, Chintzes, Gallery of Bronzes d’Art (sole depot for the productions of F, Barbedienne & Co., 
Utrecht Velvets, Arras, Reps, Merino Damasks, Cloths, &ec. &c. Paris), Clocks, Candelabra, Vases, and Ornamental Porcelain. 


The public are thus enabled to select their Paper Hangings or Decorations, Carpets, Ourtains, and Furniture all in harmony with each 


her at one establishment. 
JACKSON & GRAHAM invite public attention to VERRIOHIO’S PATENT SIDE-SPRING MATTRESSES (of which they are 


e Sole Manufacturers in Great Britain), as the cleanest, healthiest, cheapest, and best ever invented. A large number are already in use, 
nd give the greatest satisfaction. 





IX POUNDS PER WEEK. 


WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, 
£1000. IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


(IN THE STREETS, WALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, &.) 
May be Secured by an ANNUAL PAYMENT of from £3, to £6. 5s. Od, to the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES, 


ISSUED AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 








For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Head -Office, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER | 
Par ASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





























BABY LINEN w SETS, £15 vo £100, 


BABIES’ CLOAKS, Oe eeariger. BABIES’ HOODs, « 


V4 4 s é “< on : 
1 Guinea. ALAIN Wail mr", aM 4 Guinea, 


WY a © 
ame. aS 


BABIES BERCEAU- NETTES. 2; GUINEAS. 


Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 Guinea ; 
Christening Caps, 1 Ghinea. 
Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 6s. 
LACE COLLARS AND SLEEVES. 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS, £25 to £200. 


White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea; 
Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 
Patent Corsets, 10s. 6d. ; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


RIDING «Ss as RIDING 
HABITS py HATS, 


RIB'D OLOTH, | 188. 6d. 


NAP ee am | —- A . V ELL L$, 
——— “ Os. 


74 G’s, 


LADIES RIDING TROUSERS, 


CHAMOIS LEATHER, WITH BLACK FEET. 
Linsey Habits for little Girls, 2} Guineas. 





EVERYTHING OF THE SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE FOR WHICH THE HOUSE HAS BEEN ; 


CELEBRATED HOR: THIRTY YEARS, 


W. G. TAYLOR, 53 ‘BAKER STREET, 


aoe, 
CLOSE AT FOUR O'CLOCK ON SATURDAYS. 








